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1. The Church Makes 
Sense of History 


J. Robert Nelson 

This Generation—Silent or Chosen? 

“The most startling fact about the younger generation is 
its silence. ... It has been called the ‘Silent Generation/ ” 
observed Time Magazine in 1951 after surveying American 
youth. 

“But you are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood,” 
declared the Bible (I Peter 2:9) of all those who are mem¬ 
bers of the community of the Church. 

Why the muteness of young men and women today? Is it 
only because the Americans, the most privileged youth in 
the world, are so perplexed by the growing threats of mili¬ 
tary service and possible conflict, which are inevitable 
hindrances to vocation and marriage? Or are they victims 
of a more insidious disease of the soul, which prevents them 
from perceiving any authority for ethical decisions, any 
validity of religious faith, or any motivation for struggling 
against the malignancy of the disease itself, as it is seen in 
the total human predicament of our time? 

That this malady should infect students in epidemic pro¬ 
portions is alarming enough. But that Christian students, 
with their knowledge of Gods providence and man's re¬ 
sponsibility, should also succumb to this virulent form of 
despair is tragic in the extreme. 

This study of the Christian students role in the present 
world struggle begins with a realistic recognition of the 
magnitude of many students' confusion. “Going off the deep 
end,” however, it asserts that primary among the causes of 
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a Christian’s perplexity about his place in the world scene 
is a twofold misunderstanding: 

(1) a misconception of the reality of the divine plan in 
the historical process, and 

(2) a failure to appreciate that this “chosen generation,” 
which is the Church, performs a uniquely significant part 
in human history. 

The Clue to History 

What sense can be discerned in this turbulent, confusing 
panorama called history? Does it have any meaning in terms 
of a purpose conceived in the mind of God? Is it moving 
progressively toward a “brave, new world”? Or is it really 
“a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing”? 

Christians, by common assent, declare that the story of 
mankind is not senseless or purposeless. God is the Creator 
of man and the Sovereign of history. He has a plan for what 
he created. 

Not all persons who have pondered the question of his¬ 
tory agree with this, of course. Many philosophers and his¬ 
torians have other ideas. 

The great philosophers of ancient Greece were convinced 
that history follows a cyclical course of hopeless recurrence 
and repetition. The brooding “preacher” of Ecclesiastes, 
despite his Hebrew faith, is not far from Plato when he 
observes: “The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be: and that which is done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun.” (Ecclesiastes 1:9) 
Those who are more optimistic hold that the world is 
indeed getting better and better—that the development of 
reason, invention, and craft gear into a natural evolutionary 
process which leads mankind ever nearer to the utopia. Our 
Victorian elders saw history as a wide stairway rising 
straight ahead. Their more critical children, however, ob¬ 
served the frequent recessions of history and likened man’s 
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progress to an upward spiral. Meanwhile, Karl Marx per¬ 
suaded his disciples that an “economic determinism” causes 
the clash of classes which must one day, following the 
great revolution, lead inevitably to the “classless society.” 

A still greater number, feeling no need to trouble the 
mind with such speculation, are content to live only for 
the moment and let the newspapers and news commenta¬ 
tors be their guides. 

Any faithful Christian, so far as he takes the Bible seri¬ 
ously, rejects all these views—not only because he cannot 
believe them, but because they are not true to historical 
facts. How can we account for the transiency of empires 
and political powers, the perennial struggle for power and 
the almost unceasing series of wars, the corruption of social 
institutions and morality—if not in terms of mans sin against 
God? Or conversely, how can we make sense of the number¬ 
less acts of love and mercy, the vicarious sufferings, the 
martyrdoms—if not in the light of the God who left his 
stamp on his creatures and desires them all freely to be 
reconciled to himself and to one another? 

Christians assert that the meaning in the mystery of life 
can be discerned when history is understood as a drama 
of which God is both “producer” and “leading actor,” with 
mankind playing the supporting role. 

The Bible narrates the great acts of God in history, those 
interventions of the Creator into his creation for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping human beings from destroying themselves 
by their freedom and wickedness. Although he is ruler of 
all the world, God made his entrance as the self-revealed 
Lord through the political and social affairs of one small 
nation, Israel. He chose this nation, not because he disre¬ 
garded the rest of the human race, but because he wished 
to confer upon Israel the responsibility of understanding, 
obeying, and communicating his will for mankind as a 
whole. Moreover, through them God made preparation for 
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the ultimate revelation of himself in the person of his Son, 
made man in Jesus. And having shown his power, mercy, 
and love in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, God 
assembled, and still assembles, the community of faithful 
people, called the Church, who are commissioned to be 
bearers of his “Word” for all men in all times, until the 
final curtain is lowered on history. 

Such is the “plot” of the historical drama, according to 
Christian faith. It is claimed that in this drama alone can 
be found the clue to the meaning and purpose of all his¬ 
tory—not just of Jews and Christians, but of “every kindred, 
every tribe” in the world. For in Jesus Christ, living in the 
manner he did, dying and rising from death as he did, the 
“end” or “goal” of history has already been seen and 
recorded! Knowing the wonder of Jesus Christ as partially 
as he does, the Christian embraces the hope that he and 
all other persons will live ultimately in the fullness of life 
which Christ discloses. Such life for individuals and com¬ 
munities is not anticipated as a goal to be fully attained 
within the time and space of history. Only a foretaste of 
what “the life of the world to come” can be is hoped for. 

Whatever befalls the Chinese, the Russians, the Indians, 
or the Americans, Christianity proclaims “the coming of 
the Lord” when all the acts of history will be judged in the 
light of God’s revelation of his will in Jesus Christ. Arnold 
Toynbee summarizes thus the course of history to the 
present: 

When we set out on this quest we found ourselves moving in 
the midst of a mighty host, but, as we have pressed forward, 
the marchers, company by company, have fallen out of the race. 
The first to fail were the swordsmen, the next the archaists and 
futurists, the next the philosophers, until only gods were left in 
the running. At the final ordeal of death, few, even of these 
would-be savior gods, have dared to put their title to the test 
by plunging into the icy river. And now, as we stand and gaze 
with our eyes fixed upon the farther shore, a single figure rises 
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from the flood and straightway fills the whole horizon. There is 
the Savior, “and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his 
hand.” 1 


God's Chosen Instrument 

The Christian’s effort to understand the present world 
struggle in its deepest sense involves his belief about the 
Church Universal, of which he is a member. For if God’s 
plan for mankind calls for the ultimate reconciling of the 
world to himself, it is apparent that the continuing com¬ 
munity of the faithful is the vehicle by which he is accom¬ 
plishing this. It is the Church—subject to proper under¬ 
standing of it—which preserves the memory of what God 
has done in the past to make himself known, especially in 
the coming of Jesus Christ. It is the Church which has 
demonstrated, however imperfectly and sporadically, the 
nature of the communal life of worship, mutual love, and 
service to all persons. It is the Church which has worked 
with varying but undying effect as the leaven in the whole 
of society, giving rise to man’s finest institutions and in¬ 
spiring the most exemplary lives, while emphasizing the in¬ 
completeness and imperfections of both lives and institu¬ 
tions in this world. 

The ordinary historian, when he comes, shall we say, to the 
year 1800, does not think to point out to his readers that in this 
year, still, as in so many previous years, thousands and thousands 
of priests and ministers were preaching the Gospel week in and 
week out, constantly reminding the farmer and the shopkeeper 
of charity and humility, persuading them to think for a moment 
about the great issues of life, and inducing them to confess their 
sins. Yet this was a phenomenon calculated greatly to alter the 
quality of life and the very texture of human history; and it has 
been the standing work of the Church throughout the ages— 
even under the worst of popes here was a light that never went 
out. 2 

1 A Study of History, abridged (New York: Oxford, 1947), p. 547. 

2 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (New York: Scribner, 
*950)> P- 
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By “Church” is not meant a voluntary association of men 
and women who hold Jesus in high regard and like to talk 
about him and commend his moral teachings. Neither is it 
meant as a bureaucratic religious institution which tries to 
take over the role of the state and control people in con¬ 
formity to its patterns of thought. 

However else defined, 3 the Church is that great sacra¬ 
mental community, including many small communities, of 
people who have faith in God through Jesus Christ, who 
worship together and learn the Gospel together that they 
might share it with outsiders and bring them likewise into 
their fellowship of faith. 

Since the first generation of Christians the Church has 
been regarded as God’s “chosen instrument” for carrying 
on, by his direction, the work of Jesus Christ. Of the Church 
it was said, “You are Gods ‘chosen generation’ to demon¬ 
strate the goodness of Him who has called you out of 
darkness into his amazing Light.” (I Peter 2:9, J. B. Phillips’ 
translation 4 ) In a profound statement of the relation of the 
Church to its Lord, it was asserted: “God has placed every¬ 
thing under the power of Christ and has set him up as 
Head of everything for the Church. For the Church is his 
Body and in that Body lives fully the One who fills the 
whole wide universe.” (Ephesians 1:22-23, J. B. Phillips’ 
translation) 

These lofty claims for the Church’s role in history, though 
often repudiated or forgotten, have never been shown to 
be invalid. Even in periods of widespread heresy, introver¬ 
sion, and moral degeneracy within the Church, this faith 
in the Church’s mission has not been forfeited. And a dis¬ 
tinct correlation can be noted at any given time between 
the quality of a Christian community’s life and faith and 

3 See The Christian Student and the Church (New York: Hacldam 
House-Association Press, 1952), Chs. 2-4. 

4 Letters to Young Churches (New York: Macmillan, 1948). 
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the seriousness with which it apprehends its role in the 

purpose of God. 

Questions: To what extent is it true to say that misun¬ 
derstandings of histoiy and the Church are root causes 
of the perplexity of Christian students? What other causes 
are operative? 

-Why, or why not, should a Christian’s study of the world 
struggle begin with a consideration of the Church in his¬ 
tory, rather than with Christian moral principles and the 
individuals responsibility to serve them? 

-It has been said that history is properly symbolized by 
neither a straight line of progress nor a spiral of ascend¬ 
ing development, but by the Cross. How can the Cross 
be regarded as the symbol of history’s meaning? 

-Is the “drama” of God’s action in history really the key 
to understanding the Bible as a whole? 

-How is the “church on the comer,” the local congrega¬ 
tion, related to God’s plan for saving mankind? 

-The thought of Pascal about man’s nature is sometimes 
paraphrased when we speak of “the greatness and wretch¬ 
edness” of the Church? If the Church at times wretchedly 
disobeys God’s will, how do the following factors corrupt 
its message and purpose: (a) moralism; (b) individual¬ 
ism; (c) introversion and self-satisfaction of members; 
(d) withdrawal from secular life; (e) identification of 
its purpose with secular values, for example, “American 
way of life.” 


For Further Reading 

B. W. Anderson, Rediscovering the Bible (New York: Haddam 
House, 1951), Chapter 2 

H. Butterfield, Christianity and History (New York: Scribner, 
1950) 

C. H. Dodd, The Bible Today (New York: Macmillan, 1947), 
Chapters 5-7 
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Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York: Scribner, 
1949), Chapters 5-10 

M. M. Thomas and J. D. McGaughey, The Christian in the 
World Struggle (Geneva: World’s Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion, 1951) 

A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History , abridged (New York: Oxford, 
1947), Chapters 19, 20 

The Student World , Fourth Quarter, 1949: “Christians in His¬ 
tory” 


2. The Ingredients of a 
Christian's Decision 


Eduard Heimann 


Diversity in the University 

A twofold requirement is laid upon every Christian: to 
live up to all his worldly duties and responsibilities, and 
yet to “be not conformed to this world” (Romans 12:2). 
The Christian student lives for a time in the academic world 
but he must not let himself be wholly conformed to it. Every 
student's business in the academic community is to think, 
and the Christian's business is to think in Christian ways. 
This does not mean getting a formal theological education. 
It means having a distinctively Christian approach to 
studies, discussions, and decisions. 

The contemporary university is often likened to a depart¬ 
ment store in which any desired article can be bought. The 
comparison is, unfortunately, too true. But this is a corrup¬ 
tion of the university's purpose, which is to teach the phys¬ 
ical and moral “universe” as the whole that it is. There can¬ 
not be any real autonomy and independence of the various 
departments of study, just because there is nothing so inde¬ 
pendent in the real world which corresponds with them. 

A human being is certainly many-faceted. As a family 
man, a business man, a citizen, for example, he is really tom 
between different activities and interests. In these various 
changes of costume he is the same person. And yet his be¬ 
havior in one garb often differs greatly from that in another. 
When this inconsistency of behavior becomes so extensive 
that there exists a completely watertight compartmentaliza- 
tion of his life, the person suffers from the mental illness of 
being a split soul, a true schizophrenic, and is in need of 
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attention by a psychiatrist. Indirectly, therefore, this danger 
of schizophrenia testifies to the unity and universality of his 
nature, the preservation of which unity means health of 
mind. 

In a like manner, knowledge and learning must be in¬ 
tegrated rather than disintegrated, seen wholly rather than 
fragmentarily. This is the primaiy need to which many uni¬ 
versities are not responding. A Christian, believing that all 
truth is of the one God and is therefore a unity, is particu¬ 
larly sensitive to this need, for he can see clearly how 
chaotic and discrete the modern system of education has 
become. 

The Gospel and Modern Education 

The Christian’s apprehension with regard to the univer¬ 
sity is intensified by the fundamental conflict which exists 
between the Christian faith and much that is being taught. 
The Christian understanding of human nature differs from 
the secular one. Thus a Christian interpretation of sociologi¬ 
cal or historical facts is not something to be added to an 
otherwise unchanged body of facts, as though it were just 
one way among several ways of interpreting. Many good 
academic teachers do recognize and accept the anti- 
Christian implications and intentions of what they teach. 
But because of their candor and strictness of thinking, they 
are less dangerous to the Christian student’s faith than the 
great majority of teachers, who, no doubt honestly but 
fuzzily, present their teachings as “neutral,” “objective,” 
open to different evaluations according as either Christian 
or various non-Christian standards are applied. In their view 
Christianity is something subjective, sentimental, psycholog¬ 
ical, though perhaps morally desirable. They might call 
it the gravy rather than the meat of knowledge. A Christian’s 
duty is to ferret out the partisan character of scientific teach¬ 
ings under the cloak of their neutrality and objectivity—a 
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cloak which claims general validity apart from the conflict 
of “philosophies” and “value systems.” 

According to Christian faith, man is made by his Creator 
to be free ( cf. I Peter 2:15-16). Being free, he is suspended 
between good and evil, capable of doing either, with re¬ 
sponsibility for his decisions. In order that he be guided to 
decide for the good, he is given the commandment of love 
and all that is implied in it which Christian ethics spells out. 
The truth shall make us really free if we continue in the 
word of Jesus Christ, who is the truth (cf. John 8:31-32). 

This Christian freedom, however its meaning and limits 
may be conceived, is in unresolved conflict with the ambi¬ 
tion of modern science to reduce all life, not only natural 
but even social, to regularities and necessities called scien¬ 
tific law. Modern psychology, for example, declares that 
man’s personal decision is not voluntarily attained but is 
only the consequent effect of the various drives, urges, in¬ 
terests, and influences which play upon him. Decisions can 
therefore be changed at will by modifying or adding to 
such influences, by commercial advertising, for example, 
or democratic propaganda or totalitarian pressures. 

Similarly modern economic teaching develops a refined 
theoretical structure, based upon the presupposition that 
rational persons so organize their activities in production 
and exchange as to “maximize their incomes,” thus implying 
that any deviating economic behavior must be “irrational.” 

Contemporaiy anthropology, moreover, teaches that 
primitive society requires for its cohesion the magical tie 
of religion and thus implies that a really enlightened society 
would be held together by sheer rational insight—while 
leaving open the question of whether modem society is 
primitive or enlightened! 

Religion itself, being supposed to be purely subjective, 
can at the most be a problem for the teachers of psychology, 
if not of psychopathology. That the spiritual life cannot have 
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any objective reality of its own is the most dogmatic of 
the dogmas upon which modem science rests. Just as bio¬ 
logical life used to be explained as the product of chemical 
processes, so the spiritual life of man, which is religion, is 
supposed to follow from and reflect his tangible and pal¬ 
pable drives and interests. 

The student who tries to adhere to the Christian faith 
thus finds himself in a state of intellectual and moral con¬ 
fusion, and few people in the academic community seem 
able to extricate him from this confusion. Unable to con¬ 
tinue in the tension, he is often driven to extreme positions. 
Either he embraces a most dogmatic form of Christianity 
which denies the validity of all secular thinking; or else he 
capitulates to one or another anti-Christian philosophy and 
dissociates himself from “religious superstitions/' 

The Need for Technical Knowledge 

Some Christian students, in their efforts to preserve faith 
at the expense of secular knowledge, make the fateful mis¬ 
take of minimizing the necessity for serious study of the 
sciences and most of the humanities. This is a grave error. 
It is vital for a natural scientist to know the processes of 
chemistry; even though they do not contain the mystery 
of life itself, they are an indispensable element of life, and 
a disturbance of their proportion can kill life. When the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy was superseded by the 
Copemican, this did not invalidate the theorems of the 
former; they only had to be translated into the next con¬ 
text and be subjected to a change of place and significance 
in the system. That is, they were transformed, and because 
of the transformation they were preserved. 

The Christian must likewise be aware of the dynamics 
of society. The many processes which are studied in the 
social sciences must be understood by anyone who wants 
to understand the social process as a whole. And in know- 
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ing the dynamics of society he is better able to appreciate 
the place of his Christian faith in human experience. The 
soul of man does yield to pressure or propaganda if he 
drifts on the ocean of living without the compass of faith. 
Maximization of income is indeed the mechanical rule of 
behavior in an economic system which chooses efficiency 
as its ultimate standard without concern for dignity of 
work and the moral fabric of society. Much superstition in 
biological and social realms has certainly been pruned away 
by the knife of science, thus enhancing immeasurably the 
indiscriminate power of man for both good and evil. In 
all three of these cases the determination of man’s behavior 
by mechanical rules is valid, just because men have lost 
faith in their creative freedom and surrendered to the 
external, material necessities of survival and self-gratifica¬ 
tion. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion: 

a. The presumption of a Christian who believes that he 
knows answers to political and social problems just because 
he is a Christian is unbearable. Moral exhortations and 
sermons on political issues are irrelevant and even ridicu¬ 
lous if not based upon adequate understanding of the issue, 
the forces in it, and the technically possible solutions. Of 
course, the danger in contemporary society is rather the 
opposite: to let technical specialists, engineers, economists, 
and military experts decide on policies and strategies in¬ 
volving moral issues, despite their poverty of moral insight 
and vision. What makes things worse is that these experts 
often differ among themselves on political, psychological, 
economic, and military matters—and Christian experts dis¬ 
agree as others do. The original Apostles probably, and 
the Church Fathers certainly, held different views on pri¬ 
vate and common property. That is why there must be 
different political parties even in a distinctively Christian 
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society, and why there cannot be one Christian political 
party. The Christian, aware of his limitations as well as his 
ultimate responsibility to God and his neighbor, can only 
study controversial issues to the best of his intellectual 
ability and Christian insight, and then make his decisions. 
The content of his faith gives him guidance but not infalli¬ 
bility. 

b. The second thing to follow from the scientific neces¬ 
sity of the technical, calculable processes in society is the 
humility with which the Christian student realizes that he 
too is subject to these technical processes, in the general 
solidarity of social fate and guilt. The test of Christian re¬ 
generation is the creative freedom to rise over past failures, 
including the failure to control mere technical necessity. 
This is the freedom to make a new beginning by a “creative 
response to an emergency”; to change the course of history 
by a spontaneous and unpredictable action out of a new 
vision of the divine commandment ( e.g ., the economic aid 
and technical assistance by one nation for another). This 
Christian freedom in history is always possible, but it is 
hard to achieve and rarely achieved. In its absence, the 
mere technical necessities hold sway over our lives, whether 
Christian or not, and we drift with those necessities to their 
logical ends, which in finite life are decay and disintegra¬ 
tion. We drift unless and until a great moral effort breaks 
through the necessity to a new beginning, as described by 
the Christian historians, such as Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy 
and Arnold Toynbee. 

Hand in hand with this humility goes charity in judg¬ 
ment and action. The self-congratulation which equates our 
very transitory aspirations in the economic and political, 
national and international fields with divine justice and 
love, while identifying the aspirations of our adversaries 
with Satanism, is foreign to the Christian student's sobriety 
and self-criticism. He smarts under our own moral failures 
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and knows that God's Providence has often used his ene¬ 
mies as the rod with which to chastise his people into obe¬ 
dience. The Christian, moreover, is deeply conscious of the 
frailty of mans mind and of the mental and moral confu¬ 
sion to which man too easily resorts when he finds himself 
in trouble. He understands, for example, the Nazi horrors, 
the torture chambers, and extermination ovens as a mirror 
of the depth of depravity into which human nature can try 
to escape, and he asks himself whether he would have stood 
up under the Iiitler terror. 

Nay, he realizes that his own powerful nation has not 
stood up to the Hitler terror when it would have cost much 
less blood and tears to stop it. Political pacifism in all west¬ 
ern countries, he recognizes now, convinced Hitler that he 
had no opposition to fear. 

The Christian knows that a real saint is free, and may 
feel called upon, to witness to the spirit of love in the 
midst of strife by sacrificing himself through nonresistance 
to evil. The power of such witness, however, is beyond 
political analysis or historical predictability. Who could 
have predicted in A.D. 33 that after 280 years the Crucified 
would have conquered the crucifiers? Hence, if pacifism is 
to rise to the level of Christian witness, it must not at the 
same time present itself as the political panacea for the ills 
of our day. 

Political pacifism, conspicuous in the fanaticism and 
heroism it inspires, yet sacrifices not only its adherents but 
others as well to injustice. Since injustice is abuse of power, 
there can be neither national nor international justice with¬ 
out power to restrain injustice. This does not require blind¬ 
ness to the temptation of our own power; for we can never 
escape temptation, we can only meet it and try to resist it. 

Christian nonpacifists, on the other hand, never prefer 
war to peaceful settlement where such can really be 
achieved. A declaration of nonviolent resistance or renun- 
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ciation of violence in particular cases may evoke a response 
and relieve the tension, as Gandhi showed in India. But at 
other times organized force to deter injustice may be re¬ 
quired in order to preserve peace. 

The ingredients of a Christian’s decision, in summary, 
derive from the fact that he lives on two planes: the spir¬ 
itual plane of orientation and inspiration and the historical- 
institutional plane of responsible action in the world’s tech¬ 
nicalities. He knows how to relate the two without con¬ 
fusing them. The supreme power in the world is that of 
love. But there is no real love that would not do justice to 
the loved one. Justice, being integral to the supreme prin¬ 
ciple of love, can thus be its representative in the historical- 
institutional field. And all our Christian endeavor is for the 
proper understanding of what justice demands of us under 
the conditions of this day. On the other hand, loveless 
justice, that is, justice not tempered by love, fails to bring 
real reconciliation and peace. The Christian always holds in 
mind the paradoxical mystery that he, the sinner, is justi¬ 
fied by God’s mercy. 

Questions: To what extent do conflicting viewpoints in 
die university militate against the discovery of the unity 
of truth? 

-What definite perspectives in teaching are irreconcilable 
with the Christian faith? 

-Why is it necessary for the knowledge of Christian teach¬ 
ing to be supplemented by factual, technical knowledge 
for the making of decisions affecting social and political 
life? 

-What are some other problems besides pacifism which 
illustrate this need? 

-Can a Christian ever be sure that his decision is true and 
right? 
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5. Our Inheritance: Resources 
in Christian History 


Alexander Miller 

Suppose we accept our own place in the Church, with 
all its misery and grandeur: it is clear none the less that 
our whole life is not going to be lived in the Church, nor 
our whole Christian obligation fulfilled within the Church. 
To be a Christian does not make us less human, but rather 
more human. In any event we are still part of the wider 
society, whose life is sustained by gigantic and complex 
processes of production, distribution, exchange, govern¬ 
ment, education, sanitation, and other necessities. It looks 
as if our Christian life has to be lived between the two socie¬ 
ties, in a kind of dual citizenship. But how are these two 
communities related? And when we move out of the Church 
into the wider world, where and how do we take hold of it 
in a Christian fashion, in our mind and in our action? The 
world at first sight looks like (as was said of Russia, which 
is only one part of our modem problem) “a riddle wrapped 
in mystery inside an enigma.” If we start our thinking about 
it from scratch we have little confidence that we shall get 
very far. The purpose of this section is to illustrate how far 
our modern problems have already been raised in Chris¬ 
tian history, and to see whether our inheritance provides a 
starting-point for our thinking about the relation of the 
Church to the world. 

At this point let us study certain influential teachings, 
drawn from the Bible and the Christian tradition, and sug¬ 
gest some questions which they raise. 

a. On the Economic Order 
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And now, Israel, what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, 
and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul, to keep the commandments of the Lord, and his stat¬ 
utes, which I command thee this day for thy good? Behold, the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens is the Lord thy God’s, the 
earth also, with all that therein is. . . . He doth execute the 
judgment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, 
in giving him food and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger, 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. (Deuteronomy 
10:12-19, A.S.V. 1 ) 

Is it such a fast that I have chosen? 

A day for a man to afflict his soul? 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 

And to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 

Wilt thou call this a fast 

And an acceptable day to the Lord? 

Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 

To loose the bands of wickedness, 

To undo the heavy burdens, 

And to let the oppressed go free, 

And that ye break every yoke? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry . . . ? 

(Isaiah 58:5-7, A.S.V.) 

What is the significance of this prophetic struggle (Deu¬ 
teronomy is a book written under the influence of the 
prophetic teaching) against a false “spiritualization” of 
religion? 

And now turn to Matthew 25:31-46. It suggests two ques¬ 
tions for reflection: 

Is this “Parable of the Great Assize” simply a restate¬ 
ment of the prophetic teaching about social justice? 

Plow does this emphasis on “the feeding of the hungry 
and the clothing of the naked” check with our Protestant 
emphasis on salvation by faith and not by works? 

1 Bible quotations in this chapter are taken from the American 
Standard Version of the Revised Bible (Chicago: International Council 
of Religious Education), hereinafter designated as ASV. 
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There is a neglected writing in the New Testament which 
is worth noting at this point: 

Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your gar¬ 
ments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered; and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for the 
last days. Behold, the hire of your laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: 
and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. (Epistle of James 5:1-4, A.S.V.) 

b. On the Political Order 

There is a paradox in the Hebrew attitude to kingship, 
that is, to a central political authority. On the one hand, 
they fear it as a form of blasphemy against God, who is 
the only rightful king of the nations, and as a danger to 
the people because of the graft and corruption which they 
have seen to be associated with kingship in the ancient 
world. On the other hand, they cannot avoid the necessity 
for it, and they believe that because of the necessity God 
not only permits it but sanctions it. 

Read: I Samuel 8:1-21; 10:17-24. 

Some Christian thinkers who are concerned for democracy 
have pointed out that regularly in the Old Testament the 
consent of the people legitimizes the king. There is an in¬ 
stance of that here. Another point of importance is that, so 
dangerous did the nation conceive political power to be, it 
believed “constitutional” restraint was needed. 

Read: Deuteronomy 17:14-20, and notice especially 
verses 18-20: 

... he shall write him a copy of this law in a book out of 
that which is before the priests the Levites: And it shall be with 
him, and he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes, to do them: That his heart 
be not lifted up above his brethren. . . . (A.S.V.) 
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In spite of these warnings, political power among the 
Hebrews as represented by the kings was constantly sub¬ 
ject to corruption. The prophets had to contend not only 
against the “spiritualization” of religion and the neglect of 
economic justice, but against the abuse of kingly power. 

Notice now the two sayings of Jesus which have deter¬ 
mined the form of much Christian thinking about the state: 

Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesars, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. (Matthew 22:21, A.S.V.) Note 
the context: verses 15-22, and compare Mark 12:13-17, Luke 
20:20-26. 

And as recorded in the Fourth Gospel: 

Then spake Pilate unto him [Jesus], Speakest thou not unto 
me? Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and 
have power to release thee? Jesus answered, Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me, except it were given thee from above: 
therefore he that delivereth me unto thee hath the greater sin. 
(John 19:10-11, A.S.V.) 

As we shall see, these two sayings have been taken by the 
main Christian tradition as validating political authority, 
with the implication that Christians ought to take it seri¬ 
ously, and normally obey it. 

This view appears in other parts of the New Testament; 
though we have to notice that the writings which make up 
our New Testament come from a period when the problem 
of Church-state relations had scarcely begun to develop. 
They also relate to a particular situation, in which many 
Christians, caught up in a new religious excitement and 
expecting the early end of the world, were inclined to 
minimize not only the normal obligations of citizenship, 
but other normal obligations as well. But here are the key 
passages, which became crucially important for later Chris¬ 
tian thought: 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher power. For there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
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Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. . . . (Romans 13:1-2, A.S.V.) 

Submit yourself to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil¬ 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well. (I Peter 2:13-14, 
A.S.V.) 

The problems which these passages set for later Chris¬ 
tian generations were these: 

In what sense are these sayings valid for all Christian 
generations, and in what sense are they "time-bound," 
that is, illuminating one particular Christian situation, 
but not necessarily giving a law for all Christian situa¬ 
tions? 

Do they validate government in general, or do they 
vindicate every particular government which happens to 
hold political authority for the time being? 

What if governments appear which, instead of punish¬ 
ing evildoers and praising the good, take to praising evil¬ 
doers and punishing the good? 

In the New Testament itself a limit is set to the authority 
of the state. It cannot forbid the preaching of the Gospel. 
The ultimate rule is that Christians "ought to obey God 
rather than men.” (Acts 5:29) 

2. The Tradition of the Church 

The Church during the first century was necessarily more 
concerned about keeping its own community alive and pure 
than in working out its relationship to the wider society; 
but a passage from a second or third century writer reflects 
a view which was apparently becoming characteristic: 

Christians are not distinguished from the rest of mankind in 
country or speech or customs. . . . They live in their native 
lands, but like foreigners. They take part in everything like citi¬ 
zens, and endure everything like aliens. Every foreign land is 
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their native land, and every native land a foreign country. They 
remain on earth, but they are citizens of heaven. They obey the 
established laws, and in their own lives they surpass the laws. . . . 

To put it briefly, what the soul is to the body, Christians are 
to the world. . . . 2 

This probably represents a period of transition from the 
time when Christians were a politically helpless minority, 
to the time when they felt bound to accept increasing and 
more positive responsibility for the life of the state. From 
the fourth century through the fourteenth there was no 
doubt in the minds of Christians that the Church was most 
intimately bound up with the social order, and that the 
Church moreover had direct responsibility for the charac¬ 
ter of political and economic life. The compromises which 
this involved were compensated for by the citadels of 
sanctity which the monasteries at least in principle sought 
to be. The problems which it involved are discussed in any 
course on the history of Western Civilization. Here are two 
representative statements, one from the beginning and one 
from the end of this period: 

The faithless, “worldly city” aims at earthly peace, and settles 
the self therein, only to have an uniformity of the citizens' will 
in matters only pertaining to morality. And the “Heavenly City,” 
or rather that part thereof which is as yet a pilgrim on earth 
and lives by faith, uses this peace also: ... it willingly obeys 
such laws of the “temporal city” as order the things pertaining 
to the sustenance of this mortal life, to the end that both the 
cities might observe a peace in such things as are pertinent 
thereunto. 3 

Seeing that the order of justice is rather confirmed than re¬ 
moved by the faith of Christ, it is necessary that the faithful of 
Christ be subject to the secular authorities. 4 

2 “Epistle to Diognetus,” translated by E. J. Goodspeed in The Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers (New York: Harper, 1950), pp. 278-279. 

3 Augustine, The City of God , XIX, 17. 

4 Thomas Aquinas, Sutnttia Theologica, ii, II, Q 104, Art. 6. 
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Of course in Thomas's view it was necessary that the secu¬ 
lar authorities in their turn be subject to the Church, since 

those into whose charge the care of subordinate ends has been 
committed ought to be subject to him whose charge is the su¬ 
preme end, and to be directed by his authority. 5 

It is generally true to say that the Reformation continued 
and reinforced the teaching that the Christian man cares 
more and not less for the order of justice than does the 
ordinary man of goodwill whose life and welfare depend 
on it. Good citizenship is not only a necessity for the sake 
of social stability and social health: good citizenship, as 
Luther puts it, is “love of the brethren." 

Two questions were made urgent by the political and 
economic history of the Reformation period: 

a. In the sphere of political order, the question was how 
far good citizenship might require not only loyalty to the 
state, but also criticism of the state or even revolt against 
it. The question was not new, nor did Luther or Calvin 
propose any radically new answers. For Luther any kind 
of political order was better than no order at all, and he 
set his face firmly against any notion of revolution. Calvin 
too was conservative at this point. He, like Luther, allowed 
that the state might be resisted if it commanded what God 
forbade, or forbade what God commanded: but such re¬ 
sistance must take the form of the patient endurance typi¬ 
fied by men like Daniel—and by our Lord himself. 

Wherefore, if we are cruelly vexed by an unjust prince, or 
robbed and plundered by one prodigal and avaricious, or de¬ 
spised and left without protection by one negligent; or even if 
we are afflicted for the name of God by one sacrilegious and 
unbelieving, let us first of all remember our own offenses against 
God, which doubtless are chastised by these plagues. This hu¬ 
mility will curb our impatience. And second, let us consider that 
it is not for us to remedy these evils: for us it remains only to 

5 Summa Theologica, op. cit., Art. 5. 
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implore the aid of God, in whose hand are the hearts of kings 
and changes of kingdoms. 6 

But there were elements in Calvin’s doctrine which later 
Calvinists were able to develop in a democratic direction. 
This process is too complicated to be sketched here, but 
when Calvinism had to be related to the revolutionary sit¬ 
uation in England and Scotland during the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, it became (as later in America), a resource for politi¬ 
cal democracy. 

Reference was still made to the state as an ordinance of 
God (Romans 13:1), but two points were emphasized: first, 
that it is an ordinance for good (the good of the whole 
people) and that that state is a questionable state which 
does not rule for good; second, that God’s ordinance is gov¬ 
ernment as such , but that each particular government has 
to justify its claim to authority by serving the good of the 
whole people. Seventeenth-century Calvinists (like Samuel 
Rutherford in his influential Lex Rex) assert that the only 
judge in this matter is the nation itself, or the representa¬ 
tives of the people in parliament assembled. The people 
may depose one government and set up another if the ends 
of justice will be better served that way. 

Tyranny being a work of Satan, is not from God, because sin, 
either habitual or actual, is not from God . . . therefore, a power 
ethical, politic or moral, to oppress, is not from God, and is not 
a power; and is no more from God, but from sinful nature and 
the old serpent, than a license to sin. 7 

b. With regard to the use of money, the question was 
how far the new, developing commercial society was to be 
regulated by the restraints that had been put on trade, and 
particularly on usury, during the feudal period. Usury had 
consistently (if not wholly successfully) been forbidden by 
the medieval Church, on the basis of Deuteronomy 23:19. 

6 John Calvin, Institutes, Book IV, xx, 29. 

7 Samuel Rutherford, Lex Rex, Ques. IX. 
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Calvin feared usury and never ceased to war against ex¬ 
cessive interest taking, but he was realistic enough to accept 
the fact that a commercial society cannot set up any kind 
•of significant enterprise without renting money, so he wrote 
as follows: 

. . . the situation in which God had placed the Jews, and 
many other circumstances, made it easy for them to engage in 
business among themselves without usury. Our relationship is 
not at all the same. Therefore I do not consider that usury is 
wholly forbidden among us, except it be repugnant to justice 
and charity. 8 

To hold trade and usury under the restraint of justice, 
both Luther and Calvin gave responsibility to the state. 

This main tradition represents the principal resource for 
Christian thinking in the countries of the West. It accepts 
the use of power in the interests of justice, and also in the 
interests of justice seeks to restrain the use of power. As 
we have seen, it proposes a Christian responsibility for 
both the economic and political order, but in the circum¬ 
stances of the Reformation and afterward its preoccupation 
was with the uses and dangers of political power. It is at 
this point that the contemporary Church has had to add 
new elements to the inherited doctrine, to take account of 
the fact that economic power may be as dangerous and as 
tyrannical as political power. 

Centres of economic power have been formed which are not 
responsible to any organ of the community and which in practice 
constitute something of a tyranny over the lives of masses of 
men. 9 

Questions: Is this main tradition valid in its general em¬ 
phasis, or does it represent a compromise which a more 

thoroughgoing Christianity would have to renounce? 

8 Letter to Sachinus, 1545. 

9 The Oxford Conference, 1937. 
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-What elements of this main tradition seem to offer fixed 
points of reference for our thinking about the Christian 
community in the modern world? 

For Further Reading 
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Oxford, 1947), pp. 8-33 

N. H. Ehrenstrom, Christian Faith and the Modern State 
(Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938), Chapters 4-9 
W. E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1929), Chapter 4, pp. 140-147, 260-274 
R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1947) 

E. Troeltsch, Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (New 
York: Macmillan, 1949), pp. 89-164, 515-569, 625-651 


4. Our Function in the 
Human Communities 


Alexander Miller 

The Natural Communities 

Robinson Crusoe on his island in the ocean has captured 
the romantic fancy of seven generations, and many persons, 
especially city-dwellers, have daydreamed of his isolated 
existence as a perfect kind of life. But human experience 
has taught conclusively that life is never complete unless 
lived in the community of persons. And the Christian faith 
has further declared that all genuine communities are the 
will and work of God. 

In order to understand the basic pattern of community 
life we need to distinguish those 'primary orders of life which 
are woven into the fabric of the creation itself, from the 
secondary communities which constitute a mere decoration 
on the fabric. Those of the second kind are called by Emil 
Brunner the communities of purpose and interest 1 because 
they are neither basic nor necessary to human life: stock 
companies, sororities, labor unions, and the thousands of 
clubs to which we voluntarily belong. None of these forms 
of community really involves us deeply. We can join them 
or leave them at will: nothing absolutely vital is either 
gained or lost in so doing. 

The primary forms of community, which Brunner calls 
"the natural communities,” are of a very different kind. 
Without these "orders of creation,” as Luther and Protestant 
theology named them, the fullness of human life is impos¬ 
sible and society simply cannot hold together. 

l The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1947). 
p. 331. The organization and content of this chapter are largely derived 
from Brunner’s important book^ as the page references indicate. 
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Four primary types of the natural community can be 
distinguished in the human society: the orders of Family, 
Economics, Politics, and Culture. 

1. Community Between the Sexes: the Family 

This basic form of community should be a study in it¬ 
self, and we simply note it here and pass it by, since our 
concern is rather with social responsibility in the world 
outside the family. 

2. Community of Work arid Property: the Economic 
Order 

Eating is more than a stimulation of taste buds and satis¬ 
faction of hunger—it is the necessary condition of existence. 
And the production, distribution, and exchange of food, as of 
all of life's “necessities,” are the result of co-operative labor. 
Robinson Crusoe could indeed survive by himself on a lim¬ 
ited scale. But how could it be possible for every person in 
the world to produce all the things needed for himself, and 
only those needed for himself? Our complete dependence 
upon one another and upon the complex pattern of eco¬ 
nomic processes is not a modern development, but is writ¬ 
ten into the creation itself for the good of man. As Brunner 
observes, “In the Bible, work is conceived as a concern of 
the community, as service. The Creator wills to give us 
nothing necessary for our life save through our mutual 
service to each other.” (p. 387) 

3. Community of Law: the Political Order 

The political and legal community, which is the State, is 
needed “to gain security for the economic and family life 
of a people against disturbances from without and for sta¬ 
bility of conditions of ‘peace' within.” (p. 334) No one in 
these times needs to be specially tutored in the continuing 
possibilities for great evil and misuse of power in the State. 
But the general rejection of the State's alternative, lawless 
anarchy, indicates the universal necessity for ordered polit- 
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ical life. “We have no more right to judge whether it should 
exist or not than we have to judge whether history should 
exist or not.” (p. 441) 

4. Community of Culture: Science, Art, and Education 

The word “culture” has very indistinct meaning in Amer¬ 
ican usage: it can mean, in a very narrow sense, attending 
chamber music concerts, learning to weave baskets, or 
growing fungi for penicillin! In the widest sense, however, 
some people mean by the word the entire range of human 
achievement, both material and spiritual. Brunner holds 
the definition in check by saying that culture is “that ac¬ 
tivity in which the intellectual element is not a mere means 
to an end, as in civilization, but is a relative end in itself, 
that is, in the main, science, art, and education.” (p. 483) 

Such are the four orders of natural community which are 
inherent in the social existence of the human race. How is 
the Christian to regard them? Quite clearly they are not 
Christian “inventions” or Christian “institutions.” They have 
existed and do exist where the Christian faith in God is 
neither accepted nor followed. When Christians are in¬ 
volved in these communities—as all Christians are—they are 
involved along with other men. But the Christian does pos¬ 
sess a distinctive insight into their meaning, as Brunner 
concludes: 

All these existing forms of community conceal within them¬ 
selves Divine orders of creation ... to the believer who knows 
their real meaning in the creative will of God, in Christ, they 
are means of service to the community. . . . What the natural 
human reason recognizes as “vitally necessary regulations” . . . 
faith regards as the ordering of the Divine Goodness in creation, 
by means of which he gives us life, through which he gives us 
to each other, requires us to live for one another, and thus edu¬ 
cates us for a life in common. . . . It is true that the unalterable 
fundamental forms of these orders are the gift of the Creator 
and Preserver of the world; but the forms in which they appear 
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at any given time, which is constantly changing their historically 
concrete form, is the effect of human sin , and is therefore, like 
all that is sinful, the object of moral conflict, (pp. 336-338) 

The content of this Christian insight can be further de¬ 
scribed in three propositions: 

First , that the Biblical and Christian understanding of 
life sanctifies these forms of “natural” community by seeing 
them as part of God's provision for the life of man, a pro¬ 
vision which He makes even for those men who do not 
see his hand in the matter. This is part of the meaning of 
the doctrine of Creation. 

Second , these forms of community are never found pure. 
Eveiy historical form of them is perverted by sin, by pride 
and selfishness, so that every form of them is subject to 
criticism in the light of God's will. This is part of the mean¬ 
ing of the doctrine of the “Fall” The Christian can neither 
escape responsibility for these forms of community, nor 
accept them as they are. So observes Reinhold Niebuhr: 
“Christians will not accept any established order uncriti¬ 
cally; and they will not disturb any established order ir¬ 
responsibly.” 

Third , though Christians will not be alone either in social 
service or in social criticism, both their service and their 
criticism ought to be more energetic than others' and more 
disinterested in the measure of their understanding of the 
fact that social life in all its wholesome forms is a gift of 
God for the service of men: for the service of men, notice, 
not for the salvation of men. For any one of these whole¬ 
some “orders” can be turned into an idol if it is thought of 
as serving ultimate ends: no law, no economic or political 
contriving, can reconcile men to God and to one another 
in love. This is the work of God in the Gospel. There is a 
more graphic statement of this distinction in Eustace 
Percy's John Knox , as follows: 
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Of all the lessons of history the clearest is this: that those who 
seek to realize ideal aims by force of law are always unscrupu¬ 
lous and always cruel. 2 

The inner light can burn steadily only before the altar of wor¬ 
ship, not in the streets of politics. Yet so long as it burns there, 
the individual member of the company need not fear to go out 
into the streets, to submit to the sword of the State or even to 
carry it himself. His hope is not in the sword, but for that reason 
he will bear it better than those who have no other hope. 3 

Questions: Assuming that both Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian can recognize these natural communities, what eth¬ 
ical differences are due to the Christian s belief that these 
are the creation of God? 

-Is it acceptable to say that the four orders are corrupted 
by man’s sin? 

-Iiow are the two statements of Eustace Percy, above, 
relevant to specific, contemporary political events? 

-What prevents a Christian s concept of “orders of crea¬ 
tion” from leading to what Sydney Cave has called “a 
patriarchal conception of the Family, a static view of 
Industry, and an authoritarian conception of the State”? 

Implications for Man of Divine Creation 

The Christian doctrine of creation is a commentary on 
the refrain in Genesis 1: “and God saw that it was good.” 
For ethical living we derive from this doctrine two main 
directives: 

1. There is no part of secular life which is without sig¬ 
nificance in the sight and in the will of God. 

In this connection we might notice that in the Biblical 
understanding of the matter, spirituality is not the rejection 
of the material (in particular of the economic and political). 
It is rather the godly handling of the material. Thus Paul 

2 (London: Hodder Sc Stoughton, Ltd., 1937), p. 116. 

3 Ibid., p. 78. 
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declares in Romans 12:1, “I beseech you therefore, brethren 
... to present your bodies . . . which is your spiritual wor¬ 
ship.” And the body is, of course, not only the physical body, 
but the body politic as well. 

2. There is no part of secular life which can be put in 
the place of God, neither the state nor family nor economics 
nor science nor education. None of these can do the whole 
work of God, and none of them is secure unless subordi¬ 
nated to the will of God. 

This sanctification without idolization of secular life is the 
ground for three specific contributions which Christians can 
bring to the wider world of society: 

a. Loyalty Without Fanaticism 

To the nation, for example, and to the political party the 
Christian brings a loyalty beyond the normal so long as that 
nation or that party is an instrument of justice. But he will 
not identify the cause of nation or party with the cause of 
God, so that the struggle of the nation or the party can never 
be turned into a holy war. The “enemy” of nation or party is 
never turned into anti-Christ. The national perspective and 
the party line are always held under criticism from the point 
of view of the national enemy or the political enemy, and 
both are submitted to the will of God. This makes the Chris¬ 
tian a difficult party man and in some circumstances (from 
the narrowly national point of view) a dubious patriot. The 
kind of criticism he will be bound to make of nation and 
of party, therefore, will be heeded only in the measure of 
the hard work he does for nation and for party within the 
limits of his loyalty to them. 

b. Service Without Illusion 

The human tendency is to waver between political in¬ 
difference and political fanaticism, and the way in which 
political and economic causes win adherents is to exag¬ 
gerate what political or economic change can do. The Chris- 
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tian knows that perfection is not coining out of political 
arrangements or economic revolutions, so that he is free 
from the illusion of perfection which can so easily be de¬ 
flated into disillusion, apathy, and despair, 
c. Work Without Reward 

The motive for Christian service within the natural com¬ 
munities is not the vision of perfection but the impulse of 
love, so that by the degree to which he is apprehended by 
Jesus Christ, the Christian is free from the greed of gain 
and the pride of position which poison political life. Thus 
wrote Oliver Cromwell on his political duty: 

Truly no creature hath more cause to put himself forth in the 
cause of his God than have I. I have had plentiful wages before¬ 
hand, and I am sure that I shall never earn the least mite. 4 

Questions: Read James 1:27. Is it necessary that a Chris¬ 
tian keep himself “unstained from the world”? 

-In the light of this chapter, what is involved in the peren¬ 
nial danger of “spiritualizing” the Christian faith and 
ethic? 

-How can the statement be justified that a Christian is 
one who is “an optimist without illusions, a pessimist with¬ 
out despair”? 

-Is it true that a faithful Christian works obediently with¬ 
out expectation of rewards from God? Read Matthew 
5:3-12, Mark 10:29-31 as well as Luke 17:7-10. 

For Further Reading 

J. C. Bennett, Christian Ethics and Social Policy (New York: 
Scribner, 1946), Chapter 3 

E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1947), Chapter 30 

S. Cave, The Christian Way (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951), Chapter 7 

W. Temple, Christianity and Social Order (New York: Penguin, 
1942), Chapters 4-6 

4 Letters and Speeches. 


5. Politics—Who Gets What, 
When, and How 


Ernest Lefever 


What Is Politics? 

It is complete folly to suppose that there can be any 
politics at all which are not to some extent power poli¬ 
tics. 

—William Temple 

Politics combines power and policy. Politics is the busi¬ 
ness of getting and holding power and using that power 
to advance certain policies. All politics is power politics, 
just as all rain is wet rain. Power is the ability to put a 
policy into effect, to carry out a program. A powerful per¬ 
son is one who can enforce his will. A powerful government 
is one which can if it chooses make good its election pledges. 

Harold Lasswell has succinctly defined politics as "who 
gets what, when, and how.” Aristotle observed that man is 
a "political animal.” In all social groups there is a constant 
struggle for position, control, power. Politics is a vital part 
of every organization from the unpaid choir in a local 
church to the Security Council of the United Nations. Hans 
Morgenthau may be putting it a bit strongly when he says, 
"Let us face bravely the lust for power and power politics 
in all their threatening ugliness as the inevitable elements 
of human life in a political society.” 

If politics is a characteristic of all social life, where does 
government come in? Government is the politics of the 
total community, local or national. The government of a 
nation, by definition, must enjoy a preponderance of po¬ 
litical power. It cannot tolerate any group within the state 
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with greater power than that of itself. If there were an 
organization with more power than the government, it 
would forthwith become the government. 

Politics is a struggle for power, but it is more than that. 
To Lasswells definition, “who gets what, when, and how” 
we might add, and what does he do with it P Here is where 
policy comes in. The struggle to gain and hold power is 
the common element in all politics. How this power is 
used is what distinguishes one politician from another, one 
party from another. Politics cannot be understood apart 
from the values appealed to in the struggle for power and 
the policies carried out by those who win. Politics is the 
means for winning and holding the power with which to 
govern. 

As Christian citizens we must be interested primarily in 
the alternative policies advocated by those seeking political 
power. Policies are not to be confused with goals. The real 
work in policy making is not in deciding where to go, 
although that is essential, but in figuring out how to get 
there. All Americans want freedom and security, but we do 
not have enough power to achieve fully both of these goals, 
so we have to sacrifice some of one to preserve the other. 
Our aims must be geared to the hard facts of a world made 
up of finite human beings with conflicting claims, loyalties, 
and interests. Bismark was right when he said that “poli¬ 
tics is the art of the possible.” Yet in this highly limited 
arena of the possible there are significant differences in the 
alternative programs presented to the citizens. These differ¬ 
ences indicate the decisive role of values in politics. 

God Cares Who Wins in Politics 

As Christians we believe that God through Jesus Christ 
is at work in the world seeking to save every human being. 
He wants us to love him with a whole heart and to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. God works through individuals, in- 
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stitutions, and all human events, breaking down those bar¬ 
riers which separate us from him and from our fellow men, 
and building up channels of community and understanding. 
God is concerned with the whole of this actual world. 

Today, as in the days of the Hebrew prophets, God is 
active in political events. God cares what policies are 
adopted. God cares whether people are living in freedom 
or under tyranny. God cares whether Negroes in South 
Africa, South Carolina, or South Chicago have full rights. 
God cares whether the people of Iran or India have enough 
to eat. The God who notes the fall of every sparrow is not 
unconcerned about the death of a sharecropper child whose 
parents could not afford medical care. These and hundreds 
of other issues affecting each one of us must be decided 
in the political arena. God cares who wins in politics be¬ 
cause he cares for us. 

The Nonpolitical Approach to Politics Is Ineffectual 

The reason why power is a problem is to be found not 

in politics but in psychology , ethics , and theology. 

—William Temple 

Protestants are a political force in the United States, but 
their political influence is related only accidentally to their 
Christian faith. The vast majority of voting Protestants cast 
their ballots like other members of their own socio-economic- 
racial group. Since most Protestants belong to those classes 
in America which resist change, the total effect of Protestant 
political action has been to reinforce the status quo. Of¬ 
ficial ecclesiastical pronouncements, on the other hand, 
have often called for social change on specific issues such 
as war, alcohol, and gambling. Most Protestant statements 
on broader issues have probably been too vague and un¬ 
realistic to have any measurable political effect. Some Prot¬ 
estant political action which has gone beyond pronounce- 
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merits, in fields such as child labor and social security, has 
been effective. 

Protestants generally approach politics from a nonpoliti¬ 
cal point of view. What do we mean by this? We mean 
that they fail to recognize politics as essentially a struggle 
for power in the interests of an over-all program for dealing 
with the major issues confronting us. We tend to flee power 
and call it evil. This leads to political apathy and irresponsi¬ 
bility. As Christians we must accept power as neither good 
nor bad in itself, but as a gift from God to be used for the 
advancement of his purposes in the world. 

Protestants tend to be moralistic, voting for a candidate 
simply because he has certain personal virtues such as hon¬ 
esty, thrift, and “clean living,” regardless of where he stands 
on more weighty matters such as inflation, taxation, and 
foreign affairs. Personal integrity is essential, but equally 
important is the position of the candidate on the crucial 
issues facing the community. We get excited about the 
“mink-coat and deep-freeze” version of corruption of a 
very small number of public officials and fail to see the 
greater corruption of the many, such as tariff restrictions 
“protecting” the American automobile or blue cheese in¬ 
dustries at the expense of the American public and to the 
detriment of economic stability in other countries. Corrup¬ 
tion, from a Christian point of view, results in every case 
where special interests use the government for their selfish 
ends at the expense of the total community. 

We Protestants tend also to be individualistic, looking 
upon favorite political leaders as independent, free-wheel¬ 
ing crusaders upholding virtue and suppressing vice. Con¬ 
versely, we blame the ills of the world on “bad men” in 
high places. We fail to see that in politics, especially in a 
democracy, policy is developed and carried out not by indi¬ 
viduals, but by organized groups, especially by the major 
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political parties. (We shall discuss parties in greater detail 
in the next section of this chapter.) 

To many Protestants, compromise is evil. We fail to see 
that compromise in politics can be “a vehicle of grace: the 
give-and-take of men in history, in which they must give 
as well as take, in which they must have their sinful self- 
aggrandizement checked by others who will not let them 
have fully their own way.” 1 For example, a housing bill 
before Congress which provides for 100,000 low-cost dwell¬ 
ing units includes a rider permitting states with racial seg¬ 
regation laws to construct houses within their pattern of 
segregation. As Christians we want low-cost houses without 
discrimination. But we must decide between 100,000 dwell¬ 
ings with some segregation or no houses at all. We must 
compromise the lesser good in the interests of the greater 
good. 

Likewise conflict, which is often deprecated, can be a 
creative factor in politics. “The problem with social friction 
is not to eliminate it, but to get it to take place along the 
proper channels, to get the right people opposing the right 
people over the right issues.” 2 

How Can We Be Responsible Politically? 

The penalty that people pay for not being interested 
in politics is to be governed by people worse than 
themselves. . 


While saints are engaged in introspection , burly sin¬ 
ners run the world. r , ^ 

—John Dewey 


To be responsible politically, American Christians must 
first recognize that there is no escape from politics. Each 

1 “The Christian Faith and American Politics/' Social Action, Nov., 
1951, p. 28. 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 
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one of us does influence the over-all direction of our coun¬ 
try through active participation in politics or by default. In 
either case we are morally responsible for the consequences 
of our behavior. We are all bound together in the political 
community in which God created us. 

To be effective we must overcome the weaknesses flowing 
from the individualistic perspective which has bedeviled 
American Protestantism. We must accept the fact of power, 
the priority of issues over personalities, and the creative 
role of compromise and conflict. Perhaps most important of 
all, we must become active in a major political party if we 
want to give full expression to our Christian faith. Voting, 
even if it is based on a knowledge of where the candidates 
stand on major issues, is not enough. 

Crucial decisions in American politics are made by the 
two major parties. At present these decisions are made by 
approximately 500,000 Republican and Democratic party 
workers. The members of this politically active minority 
have perhaps 300 times as much influence as nonworkers. 
This small group selects candidates and formulates policy. 
The electorate can choose only within the framework of 
party decisions. “The existing party organizers are, there¬ 
fore, the greatest multipliers and amplifiers of political 
energy ever invented,” concludes E. E. Schattschneider in 
his able article, “Our Unrecognized Governmental Crisis.” 3 
Where could one find a better opportunity for expressing 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in this generation than that of 
being a diligent and responsible party worker? The door 
is wide open. 

The Churches have a responsibility to help their mem¬ 
bers see and understand the alternative policies offered by 
the two major parties. Some Churches now publish con¬ 
gressional voting records on important issues. It is only 

3 Social Action, Oct. 15, 1950, p. 27. 
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when the issues are clearly drawn that elections reflect 
accurately the will of the people. 

From what we have said about the central role of the 
major parties in determining policy, pressure groups can 
be viewed in their true perspective. Some observers hold 
that America is governed by pressure groups. Lobbies do 
have a great influence, but by their nature special interest 
groups are incapable of viewing the needs of the whole 
community at the very time in our history when an over-all, 
integrated policy is desperately needed to enable our gov¬ 
ernment to act effectively. Only a major political party can 
do this, and only a disciplined party can effectively mobilize 
the power of the majority in directing the government. 

Any Christian who takes seriously the Great Command¬ 
ment, to love God with a whole heart and to love one’s 
neighbor as ones self, cannot overlook the necessity of 
translating his faith into political terms specific enough to 
make a difference in his community. 

Questions: If the motivation for a Christian in politics 
is the love of God in Jesus Christ, and not the lust for 
power or privilege, does he negate that love by using the 
various techniques of securing political power? 

-How justifiably can one say that Protestants tend to 
vote on the basis of moralistic judgment of the candi¬ 
dates? 

-Is it more desirable to elect a good, Christian man to 
public office when he is backed by a party with an un¬ 
satisfactory platform, or to vote for a man of less notable 
character whose party has more acceptable policies? 
-Should a Christian voter who is disgusted with both 
major parties withhold his vote for the sake of conscience? 
-Should he vote for a third party, however weak it may be, 
as a sign of protest? 
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6. Understanding 
The Economic Order 


Eduard Heimann 


No "Christian System" 

Such Biblical passages as Isaiah 5:8; Matthew 6:19-21, 
19:24; Luke 6:24; Acts 4:32; and others, are judgments 
upon private property as a strong, practically irresistible 
temptation. In this light one may criticize the current at¬ 
tempts to equate the system of free enterprise with the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. It would be rash, 
however, to equate Christianity with a socialistic system, 
as some sects have done throughout Christian history. The 
sociological truth is that common property may create posi¬ 
tions of power different from, but certainly not preferable 
to, the vested interests of private property. And the Chris¬ 
tian truth is that there is no institutional guarantee against 
temptation and sin. 

A Christian may be defined for our purpose as a sinner 
who knows that before God he invariably is one, and who 
paradoxically draws from this insight comfort and hope for 
mercy and regeneration through the power of God. His 
relative detachment is what safeguards him from the uto¬ 
pias of both free enterprise and communism and enables 
him soberly and responsibly to weigh the constantly fluctu¬ 
ating mixtures of merits and defects in institutions, always 
ready to correct the institutions and himself. It follows that 
there is no such thing as a Christian economic system just 
as there is no Christian form of government; what matters 
is to preserve or re-establish the control of the Christian 
conscience over institutions. 
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Efficiency Against Dignity 

In other words, the so-called “economic considerations” 
must not be in exclusive or supreme control of economic 
life, as they are in the two logically extreme opposite eco¬ 
nomic systems of communism and free enterprise, both of 
which are oriented toward ever increasing efficiency. They 
differ essentially on the question of how to promote effi¬ 
ciency: either through the unhampered individual initiative 
which continued private property and reliance on self- 
interest make possible; or through the unified operation of 
the whole industrial machinery so as to secure balanced 
progress and avoid the danger that unrelated, piecemeal 
decisions of private owners may unbalance the system. But 
thus divided, the two systems are at one on the standard 
of judgment, efficiency, which appears as economic ration¬ 
ality and rules out noneconomic considerations as, by defi¬ 
nition, “irrational,” such as dignity of work and satisfaction 
in doing it. 

Increasing efficiency means larger outputs and higher 
living standards. No one can doubt that they are essential. 
Even more important than living standards are health stand¬ 
ards; infant mortality has been almost wiped out, average 
life expectancy almost doubled, not only by medical art but 
by the surgical and chemical means which modern indus¬ 
try puts at its disposal. What makes the quest for efficiency 
irresistible today is its bearing on military power; every 
technical progress in production changes the military posi¬ 
tion and is anxiously sought for this reason. All this testifies 
to the creative energies unleashed through free enterprise. 
Communism, arising as its product and in protest against 
the shortcomings of its piecemeal operation, is heir to all 
achievements of free enterprise and for the time being need 
only run, as fast as it can, the technological course opened 
up by private pioneering. 

Man, however, is a many-faceted creature; he lives not 
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only on the things he makes: he lives in making them. 
Pre-modern medieval organization was fully aware of this 
dual aspect and was so organized as to strive for a proper 
balance under constantly changing conditions. As it erred, 
it would do so on the conservative side, sacrificing efficiency 
for dignity. But it is not the errors of the system that matter, 
nor the fact that people constantly violated their own moral 
principles, as they do today; nor that our convictions differ 
from theirs. The point is rather that moral consciousness 
did not resign before technical efficiency; that the complex 
life of society, permeated and held together by strong con¬ 
victions on right and wrong, did not surrender to mere 
economics; that work was regarded as an end in itself, 
giving the worker a modest dignity, rather than as a mere 
means to the end of consumption, which inevitably makes 
the worker a “means of production.” 

It is true that the worker today does benefit as a con¬ 
sumer by his degradation as a producer. But degradation 
still is what the Industrial Revolution has imposed on him 
by depriving him of his skill and modest pride, squeezing 
him into the slums of the big cities and into their means 
of transportation, and tying him to a few meaningless mo¬ 
tions in a collective process of production hidden from his 
personal experience; in brief, work is made a mere “job” 
and the workman a “proletarian.” Again, communism is not 
opposed to this proletarian fate in principle, but accepts it 
as a transitoiy stage on the way to a final proletarian revo¬ 
lution, which could never be dreamed of without the tech¬ 
nological and sociological collectivization of work by free 
enterprise. 

In order that economic life could emancipate itself from 
moral guidance by society, follow its own inherent princi¬ 
ple of efficiency, and thereby achieve its heroic advances, 
the institutional organization of work had to be altered. 
The craftsmens guilds in the medieval towns had regu- 
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lated techniques of work, use of foreign materials, training 
of apprentices, and other advantages, always with a com¬ 
plex, Church-inspired set of values in mind. In the country¬ 
side, the strictly hierarchical organization under the lord 
of the manor likewise was not geared to efficiency in pro¬ 
duction but served a complex set of traditional, social, po¬ 
litical, moral principles—no matter whether we would ap¬ 
prove them. But now this complex fabric of social life was 
dissolved into the “labor” and “land” markets, the most 
distinctive single feature of the modern economic structure. 
Now for the first time in history labor and land services 
are valued and used (or left unused) according to sheer 
standards of technological or commercial expediency, as 
the “means of production” that they are now. 

This arrangement, in point of fact, is the core of “eco¬ 
nomic rationality”: in the labor and land markets the rela¬ 
tive scarcities of the means of production are ascertained by 
confronting demands and supplies for each of them, and 
those techniques will be chosen which use the relatively 
less scarce and therefore cheaper means rather than the 
relatively scarcer and dearer ones. Without this most in¬ 
genious apparatus of price-cost relationships condensed 
into accounting and bookkeeping, one could never ascer¬ 
tain whether and when a change, (for example, from a 
technique using more labor and less material to an alterna¬ 
tive technique using less labor and more material) is merely 
a change, or really an improvement in efficiency. 

Capitalism, for thousands of years limited to a few un¬ 
controllable fields of enterprise, such as commerce on land 
and sea, became the dominant system by rationally organ¬ 
izing production, that is, mans work. Greed there has 
always been, but not technical rationality. Pioneering in 
superior techniques paid enormous dividends, and it raised 
general standards of living as the new techniques became 
generalized through competition; monopolies are always 
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short-lived and hardly slow down progress. Capitalism is 
the untiring quest for profit via the untiring quest for im¬ 
provements in rational production. 

Many of these improvements require an enlargement of 
the scale of production, that is, more and more capital in¬ 
vestment; and the fund continuously depleted by these in¬ 
vestments and continuously to be replenished for future 
investments is called profit. Thus profit primarily is not for 
luxury consumption but for reinvestment. A peculiar sense 
of independence, Puritan activism, and frugality—as op¬ 
posed to the despised living habits of feudal people—has 
made the explosive growth of capitalism and its industry 
possible. The positive incentive for reinvestment is the 
quest for private power over men and things. If profit were 
for enjoyment, its stimulus would be blunted in proportion 
to success: the quest for power through profit is unquench¬ 
able and explains the undiminishing dynamics of the system. 

It also explains why individual freedom, when enthroned 
supreme and interpreted as the freedom of the drive to 
private wealth and power, played havoc with equality and, 
more generally, with social justice and even missed the 
technically necessary proportionality of the several indus¬ 
tries and their balanced growth. Social conflict and the 
periodic disjointedness of the productive machinery as a 
whole, are the reverse side of capitalism’s triumphs in pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Collectivized Economy 

It is logical that there should have been, almost from the 
beginning of industrial capitalism, the countermovement 
toward an official, legal, unifying collectivization, accepting 
the technical and sociological changes and bringing them 
to their completion by collectivizing all properties and the 
profit motive itself. This implies that, in order to bar the 
economic and social disorders arising from the abuse of 
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individual freedom, communism stamps out personal free¬ 
dom altogether. There is no room for freedom in the com¬ 
pletely technical rationality of an industrial system oper¬ 
ated, according to Lenin, like one big machine. The fight 
against those disorders and the pseudoscientific and pseudo¬ 
religious “Messianic” belief in man's salvation from evil by 
complete collective rationality provide the system with its 
enormous drive. 

But common property requires for its unified operation 
a hierarchy of most powerful functionaries, managers, and 
planners, who certainly cannot receive their power in humil¬ 
ity and trepidation if they are taught to consider themselves 
the vessels of supreme scientific reason, the instruments of 
dialectical world history appointed to make all other people 
over in their own image and thus establish complete, fric¬ 
tionless, collective rationality. The absurdity of the logic 
which locates temptation—or in its own language “irration¬ 
ality”—in private property exclusively is matched only by 
the atrocity of the ensuing practice. 

Regulation and Control 

In the free system, the labor and land markets no longer 
operate without human and social regulation. When the 
unfavorable ratio of demand and supply in the early labor 
market produced wage rates and hours of work that ruined 
the health of the working population, governments every¬ 
where had to resort to labor protection laws. Then the 
underprivileged themselves, instead of turning communistic, 
turned to democracy and used the political power of their 
numbers to restrict the irresponsible financial power of free 
enterprise by labor unions and collective bargaining. They 
also achieved for themselves a system of social security. 
The devastation and depletion of the soil by one-crop sys¬ 
tems and deforestation was stopped. The ups and downs 
of employment and living standards under private enter- 
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prise were gradually evened out by monetary banking and 
fiscal measures, and general directives to business. The in¬ 
tolerable inequalities of income and wealth were attacked 
by taxes. Thus liberal democracy is gropingly trying to 
bring rampant capitalism under control and thereby to 
preserve its merits. 

Socialism, proceeding gropingly, too, pursues a similar 
but more clearly defined goal, as suggested by its name: 
to restore both financial and political powers to control by 
society. The mere appeal for government intervention to 
curb irresponsible private power would lead back to the 
absolute state or rather ahead to totalitarianism. Much cen¬ 
tralized operation will be needed in the most dynamic in¬ 
dustries, those which produce the means of investment, steel 
and credit, for all other industries. Lest bureaucracy get 
out of control once more, however, the market is to be 
preserved in the routine operation of these other industries, 
and must be directed toward desirable goals by the trans¬ 
formation and reorganization of enterprises. The market 
need not be wholly capitalistic; governmental or municipal 
enterprises, autonomous enterprises like the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority, urban and rural co-operatives of workers and 
farmers, and private enterprises can all operate side by side 
to represent the manifoldness of society and assert against 
mere efficiency those moral convictions on social justice and 
the dignity of man which every self-respecting citizen must 
comply with, including the functionaries in government and 
production. For neither governmental nor private economic 
power can be expected to exert self-restraint; they must be 
put under pressure from outside and above to safeguard 
the threatened dignity of man. 

The dilemma between capitalism and communism holds 
only if economic efficiency is raised over the life of the 
society which it should serve. The grip of mere economic 
rationality on society must be broken in favor of a more 
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comprehensive, higher, really human rationality—whatever 
its name and special complexion. 

Questions: What do workers for a “Christian economic 
order” mean by this phrase? Is such an order a real pos¬ 
sibility? 

-By which basic standards should a Christian judge and 
evaluate any economic system? 

-Can a person be more or less Christian in one of the 
following systems than in the others: (a) British social¬ 
ism, (b) Swedish co-operatives, (c) Russian communism, 
(d) unregulated free enterprise, (e) American limited 
capitalism? 

-In what ways has total industrialization in America de¬ 
personalized labor? 

-Why, or why not, is it desirable for Christians to main¬ 
tain an attitude of detachment toward the economic 
order? 

For Further Reading 

J. C. Bennett, Christianity and Communism (New York: Had- 
dam House, 1951) 

E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1947), Chapter 25 

E. Heimann, Freedom and Order (New York: Scribner, 1947), 
Chapters 3, 4 

A. Miller, The Christian Significance of Karl Marx (New York: 
Macmillan, 1949) 

Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness (New York: Scribner, 1944), Chapter 3 
W. Scarlett (ed.), The Christian Demand for Social Justice 
(New York: Signet, 1949) 

R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: 

Harcourt, Brace, 1947—also Mentor Books) 

A. Dudley Ward (ed.), Goals of Economic Life (New York: 
Harper, 1952) 

Social Action , December, 1951: “Christian Faith and the Amer¬ 
ican Economy” 

World Council of Churches, The Church and the Disorder of 
Society (New York: Harper, 1948), Chapters 1, 10 


7. A Christian Views the 
Cultural Order 


Robert W. Lynn 

A most significant characteristic of the past three decades 
has been the growing concern to understand and evaluate 
culture. This concern has been intensified by the profound, 
and to some minds catastrophic, changes which have af¬ 
fected almost every major type of culture in the world 
since 1900. In the western world we have been jolted by 
the grim writings of Burckhardt, Spengler, Schweitzer, 
Toynbee, and various leading novelists as well as by the 
cultural earthquake itself. As men and women we are 
asking the question, What is culture and how shall it sur¬ 
vive? And as Christians we ask, What does our faith tell us 
about the cultural crisis? In this brief study we can only 
trace out the main contours of the problem, which is so 
broad in scope. 

First, a word about the confusing word, “culture,” itself. 
One interpretation of the cultural order has already been 
shown to be limited to art, science, and education. 1 Though 
these are fundamental to any culture, it is legitimate and 
perhaps more enlightening to describe culture in much 
broader terms, such as H. Richard Niebuhr does in his book, 
Christ and Culture: 

What we have in mind ... is that total process of human 
activity to which now the name culture , now the name civiliza¬ 
tion , is applied in common speech. Culture is “the artificial sec¬ 
ondary environment” which man superimposes on the natural. 
It comprises language, habits, ideas, beliefs, customs, social or¬ 
ganization, inherited artifacts, technical processes, and values. 2 

1 See above, p. 30. 

2 (New York: Harper, 1951), p. 32. 
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By culture, then, we mean all that man has been able to 
achieve by his mind and hands with the given materials of 
nature. When we speak of “a culture,” however, we narrow 
our thought to include only those distinctive inventions and 
achievements of a particular tribe or nation or group of 
nations or race which, taken as a whole, give it its cultural 
character and identity. 

Broadly considered, most of the people who ever do 
reflect upon the meaning of their culture are irritated by 
the question of whether or not this culture is qualitatively 
adequate for their needs in living, and whether it shall sur¬ 
vive in this precarious stage of history. In contrast, when 
Christians consider the problem of culture’s meaning, they 
are primarily engaged by the fact that all man’s creative 
and inventive capacity is the gift of God the Creator, and 
by the belief that the best thing to be said of culture is that 
it should be dedicated to the service and glory of God. 

Whether Christians or not, however, many persons will 
concur with the conclusion arrived at by Paul Tillich, which 
he expresses in the formula: "Religion is the substance of 
culture, and culture the form of religion.” In the remainder 
of this section we shall study the implications of his con¬ 
clusion. 

1. Every expression of religious faith is invariably a par¬ 
tial expression of culture. 

It is popular these days to speak of the Church as being 
against the "world.” Although this position is often lived 
and defended, a more generally applicable description of 
the situation today will tell of infiltration and occupation by 
the "world” of culture in the Church, the realm of faith. 

Our faith, therefore, is never pure, isolated, noncultural 
faith. While student Christian movements, for example, em¬ 
body faith in the God who is Father of Jesus Christ, they 
also reflect American cultural patterns to a very great ex- 
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tent. Christian bodies in America usually mirror the ele¬ 
ments of the culture in which they are set. Class distinctions 
and racial barriers are sharply defined in the churches. The 
intrigues and squabbles of the marketplace and the political 
arena are enacted again and again among Christians. Tastes 
in architecture, music, and painting which are influential in 
the churches differ only slightly from their secular correla¬ 
tives. And the type of American "success” pattern, as typi¬ 
fied by that promoted by Dale Carnegie, is enjoying wide¬ 
spread influence upon the ethical and even theological think¬ 
ing of Christians. 

More pointedly, some observers of the American pano¬ 
rama today feel that a new type of cultural religion is being 
fostered by such magazines as The Readers Digest. Here 
is a religion, subtly expounded, which combines the yearn¬ 
ings of the "mass man” in America with the traditional sym¬ 
bols of Christianity. This kind of magazine, it has been 
remarked, 

is the modern Sunday School of America ... an ersatz Bible to 
millions of Americans who are unable, in varying degrees, to 
make sense out of the Bible of the Old and the New Testaments. 
Men are incurably religious; . . . when the old religions lose 
meaning, then new faiths are created to fill the religious void. 
. . . Like other religions it has taken over the respectable resi¬ 
due of the old faith. The Digest is full of references to “God,” 
“love,” “kingdom of God,” “the Master.” [But] This “God” is 
the creation of the religious yearnings of the twentieth-century 
American mentality. 3 

It is not the only popular periodical that continually ele¬ 
vates American middle-class customs, living standards, and 
values to the position of religious pre-eminence. A process 
of substitution is still taking place, by means of which the 
rigorous demands for faith and ethics implicit in historic 
Christianity are being displaced by the easy requests for 
good citizenship and pious spirituality according to these 
3 Social Action , Feb., 1952, p. 45. 
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middle-class norms. This trend may be discerned not only 
in books and sermons, but in Sunday School leaflets and 
the “slick” promotional material published by the churches, 
wherein Christian faith is depicted as the peculiar prop¬ 
erty of clean-cut, well-fed people living in comfortable sur¬ 
roundings and avoiding the manifest ugliness and misery 
of the life of the world s majority. 

It is not urged that Christian faith be expressed in terms 
which are alien to any certain culture—American, Chinese, 
or Indian. But a watchful eye is needed to mark the tend¬ 
ency of the unavoidable cultural expressions of faith to 
displace what is essential and distinctive about Christianity. 

2. A culture is invariably an expression of the “real re¬ 
ligion’ of the people. 

T. S. Eliot asserts in his Notes Toward the Definition of 
Culture: 

The reader must remind himself of how much is here em¬ 
braced by the term culture. It includes all the characteristic ac¬ 
tivities of a people: [he is describing the English scene] Derby 
Day, Henley regatta, Cowes, the twelfth of August, a cup final, 
the dog races, the pin table, the dart board, boiled cabbage cut 
into sections, beetroot in vinegar, nineteenth-century Gothic 
churches, and the music of Elgar. The reader can make his own 
list. . . . And then we have to face the strange idea that what 
is part of our culture is also a part of our lived religion . . . the 
culture of a people [is] an incarnation of its religion. 4 

If Eliot’s thesis be valid, we ought to probe very thor¬ 
oughly into the present state of American culture and 
analyze its effect upon the thinking and faith of Christians. 
For there is much in our culture which is inimical to Chris¬ 
tian values, deleterious to the strength of Christian faith, 
and so in need of modification by the concerted effort of 
Christian people. In order to understand and be over- 

4 (Harcourt, Brace, 1949). pp. 30-32. 
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whelmed by the extent to which current cultural patterns of 
a thoroughly materialistic and sensuous nature have altered 
or displaced the culture which was informed largely by 
Christian standards, one needs only to look about himself 
at home and in public. Watch the television shows. See the 
most popular movies. Study the garish display of violence 
and lust on the covers of magazines and 25-cent editions. 
Examine the houses built by men who have lost their sense 
of craftsmanship, or the painting and sculpture of those 
who can offer neither technique nor idea. Read the novels 
and attend the plays of writers who know neither beauty 
of diction nor depth of soul. Thumb through the catalogues 
of college courses and see where the emphasis is being 
placed. Consider also the mass adulation of movie stars and 
crooners, the fanatical loyalty to sports and their heroes. 
Ponder the kinds of appeals which are made by high-paid 
advertisers to the vanity, insecurity, and lust of us who 
constitute the “market.” 

Upon all these separate ingredients of our culture, judg¬ 
ments of a strictly aesthetic nature can be passed. But more 
than a question of taste is involved in them, for they have 
a positively religious implication too. Sociologists tell us 
that every culture has its “churches,” its sources of mean¬ 
ing and motivation. Quite obviously the little white Chris¬ 
tian church on the village green or the brick church on the 
comer is not necessarily the real source of meaning and 
purpose in our society. The source may lie rather in the 
editorial rooms, movie studios, or schoolrooms, where the 
basic elements of the Church’s message are seldom treated 
seriously. 

The Christians understanding of culture, by and large, 
does not lead to the rejection or negation of the numerous 
cultural elements we have mentioned. Neither does it per¬ 
mit the uncritical acceptance and approval of all that goes 
under the name of culture. Instead, it imposes upon culture 
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the standards of judgment which arise from Christian faith 
itself, asking certain questions about each thing to be 
judged: How does it contribute to the well-being of the 
human personality? What are its ethical implications? In 
what sense can it be “offered” to God as an expression of 
the desire to give him glory? 

Questions: In what ways does the Church or Christian 
group to which you belong reflect the dominant ideas, 
tastes, and values of the cultural stratum to which it 
belongs? 

-Do you agree with the appraisal of The Readers Digest 
as the exponent of a new “religion”? 

-Is there much difference between Protestant Christians 
and Roman Catholics in their tendency to appropriate and 
express the culture of which they are a part? What evi¬ 
dence can you adduce for your answer? 

-Identify some of the cultural “churches,” or sources of 
meaning and purpose, which are influential in the life of 
your community, in the university, and in the nation at 
large. 

-It has been said frequently that the religious problem in 
considering culture is always one of idolatry, since cul¬ 
tures have many gods. Who or what are the gods of the 
academic community, of the nation at large? Are these 
gods arrayed against the God of Christian faith? 

For Further Reading 

C. T. Craig (ed.), The Challenge of Our Culture (New York: 

Harper, 1946), Interseminary Series No. 1 
T. S. Eliot, Notes Toward the Definition of Culture (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949) 

L. Mumford, Faith for Living (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1940) 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper, 
1951) 

P. A. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (New York: Dutton, 1941) 


8. The Demands of the 
World in Ferment 


M. Seable Bates 

The world which comprehends the little alleys of our 
individual existence is no quiet one. It seethes with (1) war 
and rumors of war, (2) communism and opposition to com¬ 
munism, (3) dynamic nationalism, (4) upheaval of cultures. 
These matters, because of their wide scope, can best be 
treated here by raising the most disturbing questions re¬ 
lated to them. 

Why do men ■pray for “peace in our time” and prepare 
for war in our time? 

The world dimension requires that we think globally 
about our concern for peace, comparing our views with 
those of British, German, Czech, Russian, Korean, Japanese, 
Indian, Chilean students. 

In the world scene, is the viewpoint of Christians sub¬ 
stantially different from that of others? “We the peoples 
of the United Nations, determined to . . . live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors. . . .” What is 
the Christian appreciation of that determination and of the 
Charter and program of the United Nations? 

Order is the normal prerequisite of peace, liberty, and 
welfare. In general, disorder destroys well-being and de¬ 
prives of liberty all except the masters of violence. Under 
what conditions is disorder a real benefit? What are the 
primary causes of disorder in the world today? Does the 
Christian Church, because of its inherent conservatism and 
concern for peace, set itself in opposition to all forceful 
revolutions? Does it tend to prevent its members from de¬ 
fending free, democratic societies against totalitarian power? 
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The term 4 revolution,” with social implications, is not 
limited to one type. Hitler and Mussolini overthrew old 
regimes as decadent, subjected private wealth to collective 
interest, guaranteed employment, rallied youth with en¬ 
thusiasm. Nehru denounces communism as accomplishing 
less in comparable time, and with far more harm, than the 
present Indian revolution, and he sharply suppresses Com¬ 
munist revolts. Revolutions not only portend war against 
the orders they displace: they often attack each other. 

What are the criteria for furtherance by Christians of 
revolutionary movements? For opposition to them? Can 
abstention from participation in a social revolution, either 
for or against it, be justified? 

Democracy, based upon respect for every man and ex¬ 
ercising public discussion and self-criticism, makes possible 
continual change without violence. 

What is the relation of democracy to revolution, and to 
the problem of peace-or-war? Are the values of democracy 
for the North Atlantic nations only? 

Why does communism , which professes the aim of a uni - 
versalist, harmonious society , divide the world with un¬ 
precedented sharpnessP 

Communism has been considered as (a) a Christian 
heresy, (b) a power determined to wipe Christianity from 
the face of the earth, (c) the practice of what Christians 
preach, (d) a judgment of God upon Christians’ failure to 
do his will. 

—Again, as (a) the truth of the social revolution, (b) the 
one hope of social peace and world peace, (c) the force 
which is doing most to drive the noncommunist nations to¬ 
ward justice and co-operation. 

—Also, as (a) imperialism mechanized with the latest 
slogans and techniques for securing mass obedience, (b) 
the one great cause of strife, fear, and rearmament, (c) the 
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evil totalitarianism that strangles love of truth, respect 
for human worth, freedom, and responsibility for moral life. 

In what sense, and to what extent, is each of these ap¬ 
praisals of communism true? 

Earnest study of the problem leads to this conclusion: the 
major menace of communism is twofold—(a) its expanding 
totalitarianism and (b) relatedly, its radical displacement 
of religion by political pseudoreligion. But its chief appeals 
to miserable masses rest on critiques of existing economic 
practice and the millionfold promises that communism, by 
destroying that practice, will abolish poverty and tyranny. 
The twofold menace is amply discussed in references. Here 
we mention only some aspects of the economic issue in its 
world dimension. 

United Nations’ reports show that the greater part of 
mankind has per capita income under one-tenth of our 
own. 

Do we, in any realistic sense, desire for all communities 
in the world a scale of economic justice and welfare similar 
to our own? 

We have extravagantly consumed natural resources in 
North America. Is it right for us now, with overwhelming 
economic leverage, to use up the copper, oil, aluminum, 
forests of other areas of the world, whose people have not 
had, and now may never have full benefits from the re¬ 
sources of their land? Our development of foreign areas 
appears to others as imperial exploitation of nature and of 
man. Is there a clear Christian insight on the issue of ex¬ 
ploitation? “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness there¬ 
of.” (Psalm 24) 

Do American uses of newsprint, burial of gold, waste and 
destruction of food supplies, require radical reassessment 
when viewed in the world dimension of people who lack 
books and newspapers, serviceable currency, minimum 
diet? 
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Our fantastic buying power irregularly makes and breaks 
the life of large communities abroad. Their employment, 
their farms and businesses are at the mercy of our tariffs and 
finance, both of which are controlled by group pressures and 
partisan politics. 

What must we do that they may be saved? Meanwhile 
how is the free world to be kept free from Russian com¬ 
munism and from American domination? 

How does nationalism, “mans other religion,” stand in 
the world dimension? 

For the Christian, seeking to relate himself to all men 
under God, and observing in our present world the im¬ 
portance of economic groupings, of racial divisions, and 
of the separation of mankind into two, or two and one-half, 
camps, nationalism may tend to sink into secondary im¬ 
portance. But nationalism remains the most widely prevail¬ 
ing and effective of collective emotions; and it is continu¬ 
ally being confused with religion. Nationalism gathers into 
one whole a complex of economic interests, cultural tradi¬ 
tions, and the social life of neighbor and citizen. Sociologi¬ 
cally viewed, the community of the nation-state is more 
real, more potent, more comprehensive in daily life and 
loyalty than are the communities of class, race, or religious 
faith. 

The expanding function of the state and its enlarged in¬ 
fluence upon every member of the nation, tend to add 
strength to nationalism. This is characteristic of western 
nations, but perhaps even more so of those in the communist 
orbit, where nationalistic fervor is utilized by the Party. 
And elsewhere in Asia and Africa, nationalism is the vehicle 
of rising protests against imperialism of both communist 
and noncommunist nature, and is the developing bond of 
modern communities succeeding to the tribe or the despotic 
monarchy. 
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Our social action in the world is also conditioned by 
nationalism, for we work through our own nation-state. It 
is nations, not individuals, that fight, educate, and under¬ 
take large-scale economic actions. 

What is the Christian valuation of nationalism, as com¬ 
pared to individualism, localism, party interest, class inter¬ 
est, religious sectarianism, rationalistic cosmopolitanism? 

If, mindful of God’s covenant with Israel, one were to 
envision a present covenant of God with America, what 
could its terms be? What has the Church of Christ to say 
and do in a world of nations? 

How does the world dimension bear upon the crisis in 
culture? 

All mankind shares the human qualities, frailties, and 
potentialities of the children of God. The experiences of 
growth, family, work, play, death, are varied but universal. 
There are differences in geographical environment, in nat¬ 
ural equipment; much greater differences in customs, tra¬ 
ditions, ideas, education, higher culture, religions. Despite 
the varied immigration into the United States, Americans 
seldom appreciate the cultural differentiation of the peoples 
of the world. We are unconsciously restricted by the current 
American forms of the western cultural tradition. Many of 
us do not live in a world that is round, but only in one 
small sector of it. 

The current crisis in culture consists in the combination 
of at least the following major changes: (a) multiplication 
of contacts and interdependence among people of differing 
cultural traditions; (b) extension of education to large pop¬ 
ulations who previously did not share in literary culture; 
(c) vast enlargement of material knowledge; (d) sharp 
specialization of learning and skills, without equal advance 
in over-all view of life or in their co-operative use for 
purposes mutually understood; (e) dislocation or abandon- 
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ment of traditional values or formulations of values; (f) 
confusion as to values in new material and social conditions; 
(g) in some parts, convulsive reassertion of old traditions, 
in opposition to or dislike of new trends. 

Almost all persons around the globe are disturbed by 
some of these changes. Africans in the copperbelt, for ex¬ 
ample, are experiencing all of them in one moment and in 
acute degree, as they are drawn by western industry out 
of forest tribes into hasty cities, with strange machinery, 
schooling, amusements, license, disciplines, resentments, 
incentives, perils. 

The great Christian requirement is that we continually 
consider our differing and distant brethren, putting our¬ 
selves in their places, and sharing with them in the com¬ 
mon life of the Christian community under God. 

How can the experience and consciousness of Christian 
brotherliness across differences of culture be markedly 
furthered in our education, travel, and relations with all 
groups in America? 

How should education, particularly higher education, be 
reformed to meet the dangers of swift technological change, 
narrow specialization, and the outrunning of moral respon¬ 
sibility by physical power and new means to dominate? 

For Further Reading 

S. W. Baron, Modern Nationalism and Religion (New York: 
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“Barnabas,” Christian Witness in Communist China (New York: 
Morehouse, 1951) 

J. C. Bennett, Christian Ethics and Social Policy (New York: 
Scribner, 1947), Chapters 1, 4 

C. T. Craig (ed.), The Challenge of Our Culture (New York: 

Harper, 1946), Interseminary Series No. I, Chapter 6 
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M. M. Thomas and J. D. McGaughey, The Christian in the 
World Struggle (Geneva: World's Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion, 1951) 

Social Action , March, 1952: 'The Christian Faith and World 
Upheaval” 

World Council of Churches, The Church and the Disorder of 
Society , The Church and the International Disorder (New 
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9. America in the World— 
The Church in America 


John C. Bennett 

A Policy for America's Power 

America’s role in the world has been in large measure 
thrust upon her by events. Our country is the great center 
of power in the noncommunist world. It would be much 
better if power were more widely distributed than it is. 
The polarization of power between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is unfortunate, but it is a fact with which 
it will be necessaiy to live for some time. This situation is 
the source of temptation to us to use power recklessly and 
it also causes us to be very widely distrusted no matter what 
we do. Other nations quite naturally fear that we may try 
to withdraw from the responsibilities that go with our 
power, but whenever we act upon those responsibilities 
those same nations will fear that we shall make of them 
economic colonies and instruments of our own security. 

The conflict within America between isolationists and 
internationalists has in recent years entered a new phase. 
The old isolationism is dead, but in its place there has 
developed a much more dangerous tendency, the desire to 
be free to throw our weight around alone. Usually this 
tendency is accompanied by preference for action in Asia 
to our taking much responsibility for the defense of Europe. 
In general, we do not have to fear the geographical isola¬ 
tionism of 1940 but rather the moral isolationism of those 
today who, impatient with most other countries (except 
Japan and the government on Formosa), advise us to “go 
it alone.” Not only would this cut America off from allies; 
it would also mean that our policy would cease to be sub- 
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ject to the constant scrutiny of world opinion, especially 
as that opinion is expressed through the United Nations. It 
remains to be seen how strong this new isolationism will 
prove to be. It is almost certainly a minority movement, but 
it has behind it enough political support in the Congress to 
handicap any administration that tries to pursue the al¬ 
ternative of a responsible foreign policy designed to pre¬ 
serve peace and by relative means to prevent the spread of 
communism. Loyalty to the United Nations is one essential 
mark of such a responsible foreign policy. The conflict be¬ 
tween these two points of view in regard to foreign policy^ 
is one of the most fateful inner struggles through which we 
are now going as a nation. Wherever the Churches have 
sought directly to influence the outcome of this struggle, 
they have generally been on the side of “a responsible 
foreign policy.” 

Such a policy must always have two objectives: it must 
seek (1) to prevent further aggression or internal subversion 
of the Soviet Union and it must seek (2) to prevent general 
war. These two objectives may seem to conflict, and un¬ 
doubtedly emphasis on either one will lead to actions 
which, on the surface, threaten the other. But those objec¬ 
tives are really interdependent. If we lose either one, we 
shall almost surely lose the other also. If we do not succeed 
in stopping the extension of Soviet power in the near fu¬ 
ture, the danger of our drifting into a third world war will 
be very great. If Soviet control should spread to the At¬ 
lantic and if it should spread beyond a certain point— 
perhaps to Japan—in Asia, it is almost certain that the 
American people would become so panicky that they would 
act in such a way as to make hot war inevitable. This is not 
to say that we would be more responsible than the Com¬ 
munists for the war, but only that at some point in the 
spread of Soviet tyranny, war would almost certainly be¬ 
come inevitable. 
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But look at the other side of the matter. Suppose we did 
at some stage have hot war, universal atomic war; it is 
most likely that the consequence of such a war would be 
the extension of Soviet totalitarianism, no matter which 
side won. Such a war would leave the world so broken and 
impoverished and so full of despair that the Communist 
idea would have fertile soil. Even if the Soviet-controlled 
nations were defeated, the Communist idea or some other 
totalitarian idea would be likely to win. It is for these rea¬ 
sons that these two objectives which seem to conflict on 
the surface are really interdependent. 

The responsibility of America in the world today is to 
serve both of those objectives. This is essential in its own 
interests as well as in the interests of peace and justice and 
freedom for men everywhere. This task which may be ours 
for many yeare to come will tax our resources and place 
great burdens upon our people; it will require more pa¬ 
tience and moral discipline and wisdom than it is natural 
to expect of any nation. 

A Policy for American Churches 

The American Churches have an immense task before them 
in keeping as much of the nation as possible aware of this 
continuing responsibility and humble before God as they 
discharge it. Our Churches are divided on the question of 
pacifism but this should not be very crippling because there 
is much in any relevant message of the Church with which 
most pacifists should have sympathy. It is doubtful if the 
type of pacifism that claims to have an alternative foreign 
policy will be a veiy strong factor in the life of the Church. 
There have been churchmen who have been greatly influ¬ 
enced by the Communist idea and who saw no danger in 
the extension of the power of Soviet communism in the 
world. Today that group has lost all its influence. There is 
more danger from the groups of churchmen whose minds 
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are controlled almost entirely by a zealous and reckless 
anticommunism. Churchmen and others who specialize in 
anticommunism add greatly to the nation’s moral confusion 
and make it difficult for us to do the constructive things 
which are essential if some other countries are to find al¬ 
ternatives to communism. This type of Christian opinion 
is found chiefly in the Roman Catholic Church and among 
militantly conservative Protestants, who are usually op¬ 
posed also to the National Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches. 

The Churches in their message and in their program in 
the next few years should emphasize the things that will 
help the nation to resist the temptations that naturally ac¬ 
company our present role in the world. The following 
points are suggested for emphasis: 

1. It will be necessary to keep reminding the nation that 
the second objective—the prevention of general war—is as 
important as the first—the prevention of the spread of Soviet 
communism. 

It would be very easy to become so obsessed by the dan¬ 
ger of communism that we would lose all sense of propor¬ 
tion and follow reckless policies that might provoke war. 
It is most improbable that any American administration or 
the American people would cold-bloodedly decide to begin 
a preventive war. But it would be easy to lose patience, to 
decide to call for a showdown, to prefer a hot war to the 
slow and difficult task of negotiating with other countries. 
Reinhold Niebuhr has said it is America that will need to 
be restrained by the United Nations, especially when the 
time comes that we are seemingly at the peak of our mili¬ 
tary power. The struggle to which we have referred between 
the new isolationists and internationalists will be crucial in 
this connection. The Churches have a stake in this struggle 
in view of all that has been said by them corporately since 
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1945; but it must be admitted that there are political as¬ 
pects of the struggle which are embarrassing to the Church¬ 
es, for many of their members find themselves politically on 
the side of the chief representatives of the new isolationism. 

2. The Churches should continue to emphasize the sub¬ 
ordination of the military to the ideological and social as¬ 
pects of the world conflict. 

We have already indicated that military preparations in 
the non-Communist world are, unfortunately, necessary; 
but whenever we come to regard the problem raised by 
communism as primarily a military problem we shall do 
the wrong things. It will be increasingly difficult to keep 
a proper balance here. Our young men are drafted, and 
taxation has become a real burden for many families. It 
will be natural to assume that because military defense is 
so costly, it must be of primary importance. The Churches 
are among the few agencies in the nation that can help to 
keep a true sense of proportion among our people. 

The most that military force can do in this situation is to 
help us to gain time. If we do not use that time to try to 
solve some of the social problems that drive nations to 
communism all our military efforts will be self-defeating. 
In Europe the spread of communism may be halted by 
military preparations because there is enough social health 
and enough understanding about the totalitarianism of 
Soviet communism to undercut the appeal of Communist 
propaganda and to defeat Communist conspiracy. But in 
Asia military defense against communism will do little to 
stop it. This is especially true when such military defense 
is provided chiefly by western powers. The action in Korea 
gets its justification as an object lesson to the Soviet Union 
that direct efforts to extend Communist power from one 
country to another by military force will be too costly, but 
it is not likely to contribute greatly to the defense of Asia 
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as a whole against Communist revolution. If communism 
spreads in India, for example, it will be because of the 
desperate problems of India and not because of the threat 
of military aggression. 

Americans seem to be easily tempted to see things in 
reverse, to neglect the military defense of western Europe 
and to emphasize military action in Asia. It should be pos¬ 
sible for the Churches, with their close connections with 
the people of Asia, to influence American public opinion 
at this point, to help people to see how largely irrelevant 
our military power is to the situation in Asia. The revolution 
in Asia is one of the great upheavals in history. Unless con¬ 
structive and democratic channels are found for it, the 
Communists will ride to power on this revolution. 

3. The Churches can help the American people to under¬ 
stand the attitudes of people in other countries toward 
American power and American policies. 

Membership in the world-wide Christian community 
should be the best corrective to a narrow and provincial 
spirit among us. American Christians need to know why it 
is that a nation as powerful as ours is sure to be widely 
distrusted. Even the help that we give other nations will 
be, in some measure, resented, for proud nations do not 
like to be dependent on us. That does not mean that we 
should stop trying to help but only that we should be very 
sensitive and tactful in the way we help. 

It is widely believed that we are using our economic 
power to force other nations to adopt our political and eco¬ 
nomic institutions. This is probably not true of those re¬ 
sponsible for American policies, but many things are said 
in our press which suggest that we are as much opposed to 
socialist experiments as we are to communism. We often 
give the impression that any nation is very much benighted 
that does not seek to adopt our “way of life.” 
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There is a combination of envy and contempt in the 
attitude of other nations toward us. People envy our pros¬ 
perity and yet they also feel contempt for our materialism. 
This is not a strange combination under the circumstances. 

There is a widespread fear of what people regard as our 
recklessness. They fear that we may drag them into a war 
in which their nations will be more vulnerable to attack 
than ours. 

Such attitudes as these need to be understood. They are 
often intensified by Communist propaganda; but their ori¬ 
gin is in each case natural enough. Within the Christian 
community it should be possible to absorb all these criti¬ 
cisms without bitterness. The American Churches can some¬ 
times help our government to understand why a particular 
policy arouses unusual fear or resentment abroad. 

4. A fourth contribution of the American Churches to the 
formation of a sound foreign policy is to help to preserve 
freedom of discussion of the issues that are most important 
for such a policy. 

There are times when one fears that freedom of discus¬ 
sion will be largely cut off by the tendency to intimidate 
those who differ from the majority, perhaps only a local 
majority. There are many communities in which any effort 
to be objective about America’s role in the world would be 
regarded as subversive. Anyone who raises the question of 
the future recognition of Communist China as an “open 
question is in danger of being regarded as a Communist. 
Such matters must be discussed freely. The Churches are 
in a better position to encourage free discussion of con¬ 
troversial issues than other institutions in the community. 
They are not under any local authority. They have world¬ 
wide connections. They should keep hysteria and national 
pride under judgment. 

The American people are impulsive in their generosity, in 
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their fears, and in their hostilities. They quickly change 
their mood depending on events. In these days the Church¬ 
es should seek to preserve a steadiness in our national life. 
There are no quick solutions of any of the problems that 
harass us. We as a nation cannot by ourselves provide the 
solution of many of them. Whether communism spreads in 
Asia depends upon the degree of success that people there 
have in establishing governments that are strong enough to 
overcome poverty, disease, and famine. We shall have to 
learn how to help and yet to stand by, knowing that these 
other nations must find their own way. This will involve 
the combination of a sense of urgency with great patience. 
Christian concern about what happens to other peoples and 
Christian humility regarding the limits of our own wisdom 
and power are equally necessary. Such attitudes develop 
most naturally within the Christian community, and they 
can have great influence on public opinion and national 
attitudes beyond the limits of the Christian community. 

Questions: To what extent are other nations justified by 
circumstances in fearing either the isolation or domi¬ 
nance of America? 

-Why does communism seem likely to gain as a result 
of war, regardless of which side “wins”? 

-In view of its present actions, how well is the United 
States’ diplomacy accomplishing the double task of con¬ 
taining communism and preventing war? 

-What means are at the Churches’ disposal to influence 
American public opinion and governmental policy? 

-Are existing programs of mutual security and economic 
aid adequate measures for the forestalling of armed con¬ 
flict and Communist expansion? 

For Further Reading 

G. A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950), pp. 29-86 
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J. C. Bennett, Christianity and Communism (New York: Asso¬ 
ciation Press, 1948) 

W. T. R. Fox, The Super-Towers (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1944) 

A. Goodfriend, The Only War We Seek, Americans for Demo¬ 
cratic Action, 1951 

C. Malik, War and Peace (National Committee for Free Europe, 
N. Y., 1950; pamphlet, 5c) 

B. Ward, Policy for the West (New York: Norton, 1951) 
Department of State, Our Foreign Policy—1952 (Department of 

State, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Social Action, January 15, 1951: “Foreign Policy and Public 
Opinion,” and March, 1952: “The Christian Faith and World 
Upheaval” 

World Council of Churches, The Responsible Society (World 
Council of Churches, 1949), free pamphlet: 156 Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 10) 


10. Methods of Effective 
Participation in Politics 


Gordon Shull 

Constrained by the Love of Christ to Enter Politics 

Before we examine the specific tilings a student can do 
in politics, it is well to remember why we believe that the 
Christian is called to be a politician. 

First, because we live in a time when many moral issues 
are won or lost in the arena of politics—when decisions af¬ 
fecting the destinies of God's children are made by poli¬ 
ticians and by civil servants. (For example: it was politi¬ 
cians who had to make the final decision to launch a 
$50,000,000 program of technical aid to India early in 1952; 
they, with government employees, must determine how it 
is to be administered.) 

Second, because the real question is not whether we shall 
participate in political decision making, but how. He who 
keeps out of politics is actually supporting the stronger 
side. To run away from politics is immoral, for the essence 
of immorality, as Reinhold Niebuhr says, is to evade our 
moral responsibility for our fellow men. 

Third, the tendency of all men—politicians included—is 
to forget or deny that all men are of sacred worth, and that 
all are sinful. The political world desperately needs to be 
reminded of this. In this struggle against the opposition, the 
politician finds many tempting opportunities to copy the 
Communist ethic, to let the success of the struggle deter¬ 
mine what is right or wrong. The Christian's role in poli¬ 
tics is to inject into the plans and programs of politicians a 
humility about one's own perfection, and a concern for men 
of all nations and all parties. 
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Wanted: Independent Partisans 

In Chapter 5 it was suggested that the two major parties 
are the centers of political power; that he who wants to 
influence policy had better work within that framework. 
(Smaller parties simply weaken that major party which is 
more like them. In the presidential race of 1948 the Pro¬ 
gressive Party swung New York to Thomas Dewey, by de¬ 
flecting the decisive number of Democratic votes. In 1950 
the Socialists polled several thousand votes in the New 
Haven mayoralty campaign; and the Republicans won over 
the Democrats by about 800. The Socialists had elected a 
Republican!) 

On the other hand, we are reminded that “there is no 
real love that would not do justice to the loved one.” We 
are tempted to stay out of the major parties because our 
concern for justice may pit us against either party in any 
particular situation. Our supreme loyalty is to God, not to 
any party. 

But do we really lose our independence by joining a 
party? The Church Federation of Greater Chicago has said 
just the opposite in a recent booklet on the Christian’s 
responsibility in politics: 

Outside a political organization [a man’s] independence counts 
only once, at the general elections. Inside, it counts twice, in 
both the primary and the general elections. If he is active in the 
party his independent attitude counts again and again as he 
influences the selection of candidates prior to the primary elec¬ 
tions. 

This is the important fact: we don’t pledge ultimate al¬ 
legiance when we work for a party. We indicate our pref¬ 
erence for that party; and as we work hard and become 
useful to the organization, we find abundant opportunity 
to influence decisions about who shall run for office and 
what the party’s policy shall be. 

Therefore make yourself useful to the major party of 
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your choice, remembering always your allegiance to the 
God who alone is sinless, and who loves all men. This is 
the beginning of your responsibility in politics. 

Partisan Activities on Campus 

Perhaps the most important thing to do on campus, espe¬ 
cially in an election year, is to organize a Young Republican 
or Young Democratic Club, or to be instrumental in or¬ 
ganizing both. The following steps are suggested: 

1. Having decided which party you want to support, 
seek out a few other students who agree with you. 

2. Get in touch with the local or county organization. 
In a campaign year, there will probably be a campaign 
headquarters in your town. If not, call the county clerk or 
any public official at the city hall. Ask for the name and 
address of the precinct committeeman in your precinct, or 
of the chairman of the county committee of the party. 

You may find some of the political leaders lukewarm 
about working with student groups (some are jealous of 
their power, and not interested in issues). But look around, 
write around, and visit around until you find someone in 
the county or local organization who is interested in help¬ 
ing you and in receiving your help. 

3. Organize the club, constitution and all. The national 
party headquarters 1 can send you sample copies of con¬ 
stitutions. 

4. Activities on campus: the first job is to get eligible 
students registered to vote. Only students with a perma¬ 
nent residence in the college community can vote locally; 
others must register in person at home. Call the city hall 
and discover your state’s deadlines for (a) registration and 
(b) absentee ballots. The registration deadline may be 
early in October, so securing the deadline dates may need 
to be your first project. 

1 See “For Further Reading” on p. 8i. 
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After the registration deadline, secure from your county 
clerk application forms for absentee ballots, and distribute 
them to eligible students. Be sure that they send in these 
applications well ahead of the date on which the marked 
ballot is due. 

The on-campus campaign can consist of speakers, pro¬ 
grams, literature distribution. Co-sponsor with the Young 
“Opposition” Club some debates and forums on specific 
issues; for example, one evening on clarification of differ¬ 
ences in foreign policy, one on civil rights, one on fiscal 
policy. 

By all means co-operate in the off-campus campaign: 
parties never have enough volunteers to stuff envelopes, 
type, ring doorbells, make telephone calls. And on election 
day canvassers, car drivers, poll watchers are needed. It 
might be a good idea to ask every club member to donate 
a given number of hours to the campaign. 

After election day, your members will relish a rest; but 
do not disband the club. There are more little elections 
than most people realize; the party leaders may want your 
help at the headquarters next April for the township elec¬ 
tions. You must be useful in the lean years and in the small 
elections if you want to influence the course of your party. 

It is imperative that voters start thinking about issues 
before election year rolls around again. Let your club be a 
focus for continuing discussion about the vital issues of our 
time. Have a bulletin board for displaying voting records, 
speeches, articles. (For excellent bulletin-board material, 
try the “News of the Week in Review” section of the Sunday 
New York Times.) Work with the opposition club to spon¬ 
sor discussions of the role of parties in a democratic society. 
What is the responsibility of the minority party to the 
nation, and how can it fulfill that responsibility ethically? 
of the majority party? Should our parties be strong enough 
to be able to fulfill their campaign pledges (which means 
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strong enough to exert greater control over legislators)? Is 
government by minorities and pressure groups, in a con¬ 
text of meaningless campaign pledges, the only alternative? 
What are political scientists thinking about this crucial 
problem? 

Nonpartisan Activities on Campus 

Some campuses have been served well by an Effective 
Citizenship Committee, functioning as part of the Y or a 
student Christian group, or under its own aegis. This com¬ 
mittee can conduct many of the activities suggested to 
partisan groups: anyone interested in nonpartisan activities 
should read the preceding section carefully. 

Here are additional activities: 

1. Encourage individuals to work in the campaign, if 
there is no partisan club to do this. One idea would be to 
bring in local Democratic and Republican leaders for a 
debate, after which all enterprising Republican students 
would be sent to “Room 107,” and all Democrats to “109,” to 
meet with the politicians. 

2. Stimulate students to think about the relationship of 
the Christian faith to politics. Both parties should be criti¬ 
cized when they put private interests above the general 
welfare. Literature listed in the bibliographies of this book 
should be placed within easy reach of students—perhaps in 
their way sometimes! A special desk or shelf in the library 
might be arranged. Campaign literature is important too, if 
partisan committees are not at work. 

3. Distribute voting records. At election time the major 
Protestant denominations co-operate to publish a voting 
record on the important issues of the past four years; so 
do the national headquarters of the C.I.O. and A.F.L. 
Congressional Quarterly (issued weekly) and Facts on File 
are very useful, but require some digging. Then there is 
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always the Congressional Record —which requires even 
more digging. 

4. Maintain contact with other organizations, such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, Students for Demo¬ 
cratic Action (the student branch of Americans for Demo¬ 
cratic Action), and Christian Action. 

5. Urge students to attend the Students-in-Govemment 
seminars in Washington, D. C., sponsored by the Y.M.- and 
Y.W.C.A. and other religious organizations. 

6. Encourage active participation in the political activi¬ 
ties of the college community itself. This is an excellent 
training school for understanding political techniques. 

Politics As a Lifetime Avocation 

Most of us will have to be part-time politicians. There 
are very few full-time political jobs in this country, and 
even the legislator has to have some work to fall back on. 
As part-time politicians, we face a perennial problem: how 
can we equip ourselves to discuss issues intelligently? 

How easy it would be if love alone could solve the com¬ 
plex problems of our time! But love alone never taught an 
illiterate mother about typhoid fever. And the road to de¬ 
pression, to World War II, and to the death of Jan Masaryk 
was paved with the good intentions of altruists who did 
not know enough about fiscal policy or nazism or com¬ 
munism to be able to serve their fellow men. 

We have to face it: responsible citizenship requires far 
more than goodwill, far more than faith. Faith can use 
knowledge, but cannot substitute for it. 

Students who plan to become lawyers or to teach in the 
social sciences have a unique responsibility to become ac¬ 
tive in politics, and to relate their discipline to current prob¬ 
lems. But the chemist has to vote too, and he cannot vote 
wisely in our time unless he knows something about foreign 
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policy and American government and contracyclical finance. 

We cannot equip ourselves by reading the cliches of 
pressure groups. The measure of our concern will be found 
in our willingness to tackle these disciplines in college and 
to master them. In our interdependent age, we may serve 
our French brethren better by learning the economics of 
inflation than by learning to conjugate the verb aimerl 

Government Service As a Vocation 

Perhaps a majority of the bills passed by congressmen 
are written in the executive branch of government. As plan¬ 
ners and administrators of legislation, government officials 
hold in their hands great power for good or ill. 

Anyone wanting to serve in this way should take an ex¬ 
amination under the Junior Management Assistant pro¬ 
gram (J.M.A.) 2 Those who pass this examination, and the 
follow-up interviews, are given training for positions of 
responsibility in government. 

"Abandon Serenity, All Ye Who Enter Here" 

As Christian politicians, we shall not find life easy. We 
shall find our colleagues planning strategies and "deals” 
which may infuriate us. Time and again we shall want to 
stand up, pound the table, and tell them that what they 
are doing just isrit right. We shall want to walk out in a 
huff. 

But should we? Sometimes—yes. But usually no! 

A Christian politician cannot participate in many party 
deals. But for the sake of the larger goal he may sometimes 
be compelled to tolerate them, to keep quiet about them, 
to work with men who engage in them. This hurts. But 
what if the only alternative is to leave the whole machinery 
of politics and government in their hands? 

To dissent too vigorously or too soon may mean that 

2 U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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party leaders will simply stop notifying us about important 
meetings. We have spoken our mind—and lost our power. 
This has been the fate of many idealists. By waiting a few 
more years, and actively bringing more altruistic people 
into the party ranks and into positions of leadership, these 
idealists would have been able to influence their party pro¬ 
foundly. 

There are times, of course, when a Christian must speak 
up and dissociate himself openly, for conscience’s sake and 
for the record. There are other times when it might be bet¬ 
ter to decline from participating, but not to dissent. The 
point here is that we are in for many an ethical dilemma 
where either choice means compromising some important 
value. In the words of F. P. Miller: “What is wanted is an 
ethical sense of timing coupled with the capacity to work 
with practical politicians without being taken in by them.” 3 
We can only pray for a patience that avoids perfectionism, 
a humility that rejects rationalization, and a greater measure 
of insight as to how we may best serve our colleagues, our 
opponents, and the rest of the human family, whose Creator 
calls us into politics. 

Questions: Evaluate the courses you plan to take during 
the rest of your college career, in terms of your prepara¬ 
tion for informed and competent citizenship. 

-Students do not have time to keep up to date on the 
complex issues of politics. What is the answer? A fellow¬ 
ship group in which each member specializes on one phase 
of the news and reports occasionally? 

-Which of the organizations and activities suggested in 
this chapter seem most appropriate for your campus? 
What steps would be most appropriate for you to take? 

3 Christianity and Crisis, June 9, 1952. 
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For Further Reading 

Political methods: 

J. M. McLean, Politics Is What You Make It (Public Affairs 
Committee, April, 1952) 

P. Van Riper, Handbook of Practical Politics (New York: Holt, 
1952) 

J. Voorhis, The Christian in Politics (New York: Association 
Press, 1951) 

Current issues: 

The New York Times , Sunday edition 

News magazines: U. S. News and World Report, The Nation, 
Time, The Reporter, Newsweek, Pathfinder, The New Re¬ 
public 

Public Affairs Pamphlets (22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y.) 

Informational Service of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ (297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 

Religion at the News Desk, a weekly commentary (409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut) 

Social Action (289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 

Voting records: 

Congressional Quarterly (1156 19th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.) 

The Congressional Record 

Facts on File (516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y.) 

Organizations: 

Christian Action (537 W. 121st Street, New York 27, N. Y.) 

Democratic National Committee (Ring Building, 1200 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

Republican National Committee (1337 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

Students for Democratic Action (1740 K Street, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 6, D. C.) 

American Civil Liberties Union (170 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y.) 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(20 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y.) 

League of Women Voters (1026 17th Street, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6, D. C.) 
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